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APPRAISING THE VETERAN’S EDUCATION Ear J. McGratu 


A subject foremost in the minds of many educators is considered in this article. The author 
raises important issues and suggests desirable courses of action. Lieutenant Commander 
McGrath has been on leave to the Navy Department from the University of Buffalo since 1942. 


UNDERSTANDING GOVERNMENT A. Gorpon DEweEy 


The Chairman of the Department of Political Science, Brooklyn College, stresses the inter- 
dependence of the particular subject-matter areas now included within the so-called “ social 
sciences,” and indicates the significance of the several major fields of political science in 
contributing to the common endeavor. 


BRITAIN’S UNIVERSITIES AND THE FUTURE LENA CHIVERS 


A past vice-president of the National Union of Students of England and Wales summarizes 
here the general conditions which exist in the universities of wartime Britain and outlines the 
changes recently asked for by the members of the British Union of Students. 


THE NEW YORK REGENTS’ PLAN Joun S. ALLEN 


The Director of the Division of Higher Education, University of the State of New York, 
summarizes here the main divisions of the “ Regents’ Plan for Post-War Higher Education.” 
He also explains the ways in which the new proposals will affect practices in higher education 
throughout the state. 


THREE-WAY ORGANIZATION IN THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Car. E. SEASHORE 


The well-known Dean of the Graduate School of the University of Iowa here proposes a threefold 
plan of organization for the graduate school. He borrows liberally from the prevailing scheme 
of organization in the Graduate School at Iowa, of which he has been Dean for more than thirty 
years. Mr. Seashore ts an Associate Editor of the Journal. 


ENGINEERING TRAINING FOR WOMEN _ Frances M. TALLMADGE 


Miss Tallmadge, who is a member of the Personnel Administration of the Radio Corporation 
of America, draws in this article upon her intimate knowledge of the RCA Engineering 
Cadette Program at Purdue University, supplemented by her observation of other similar 


programs. 
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les the telephone rush. Every night thov 
sands of service men and women dash to 
the nearest telephones to talk with families 
and friends at home. Most of the Long 
Distance calls from camps and naval sta 
tions are crowded into a few short hours. 
Many circuits are likely to be crowded # 
that time and it helps a lot when you “givt 
7 to 10 to the service men.” 
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Appraising the Veteran’s Education 


By EARL J. McGRATH!?! 


The Problems of Educational Institutions in Accrediting the 
Education Received in the Military Forces 


E war has created many 
problems for the educational 
institutions of the United 

States. One of the most perplexing is 
the evaluation of the educative expe- 
rience of men and women in the 
armed forces. Already, one million 
three hundred thousand military men 
have returned to civilian life, some 
of whom are entering educational in- 
stitutions. When demobilization be- 
gins, hundreds of thousands of others 
will undoubtedly wish to continue 
their education. Every man and 
woman in military service will have 
had some form of training of potential 
value in a high-school or college pro- 
gram. The measurement of educa- 
tional development during military 
service will be very difficult, but it 
will be necessary if veterans are to be 


1This article expresses the personal opinions of 
the writer, and, except in the places which are 
indicated, it does not represent the point of view of 
the Navy Department. 
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placed in appropriate courses of study 
after the war. 

There are four types of in-service 
education which academic institutions 
may consider worthy of credit. Almost 
all officers and enlisted men receive 
some form of indoctrination or basic 
training before they are assigned to 
an active military unit. Theoretically, 
such training has extended over a 
period of thirteen weeks in the Army 
and eight weeks in the Navy. Actu- 
ally, however, the exigencies of war 
and curricular revision have caused 
wide variation in the duration and the 
content of these programs. They 
include some experiences roughly com- 
parable to instruction in secondary 
schools and colleges, but under ordi- 
nary circumstances, academic institu- 
tions would not allow credit for similar 
civilian experiences. 

In addition to basic training, mil- 
itary personnel often receive instruc- 
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tion in technical service schools. Some 
of this instruction, such as pole climb- 
ing for the telephone lineman in a 
course conducted by the Signal Corps 
of the Army, and the operation of 
laundry equipment in the laundry 
school of the Navy, would not ordi- 
narily be included in a high-school or 
college course. Other curriculums, 
however, include courses of undeni- 
able educational quality, such as, for 
example, the course in radio communi- 
cations which includes instruction in 
advanced mathematics and physics. 
Persons who successfully complete 
such courses may reasonably expect 
institutions to accept them in lieu of 
comparable civilian studies, if they 
legitimately fit into the student’s total 
educational program. 

The Army Specialized Training 
Program and the Navy V-12 College 
Program constitute another variety 
of education for which ex-service men 
will expect credit. Since the young 
men in these programs were selected 
from the group of high-school grad- 
uates who would normally attend 
college, the percentage of the ASTP 
and V-12 students interested in aca- 
demic credit will probably be large. 
The task of evaluating the courses 
pursued in these programs will not, 
however, be as difficult as appraising 
other educative experiences of mil- 
itary personnel, for, with some minor 
variations, these courses are com- 
monly offered by colleges. Normal 
procedures of evaluation will be 
adequate for the appraisal of this work. 

The evaluation of the less tangible 
outcomes of education, such as growth 
in intellectual power, and the maturity 
which results from contact with new 
peoples, new lands, and new tongues, 
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will present especially difficult prob- 
lems. Over four million American 
men and women have already been 
stationed in foreign countries. Before 
the war has ended, two or three times 
this number may have spent many 
months on foreign soil. A number of 
military men have already lived long 
enough in a foreign land to have 
learned to speak, read, and under- 
stand another language much better 
than college students do after three or 
four years of systematic study. They 
will also have assimilated a vast 
amount of miscellaneous knowledge, 
and the sobering effect of having lived 
amidst privation, horror, and death 
will have made service men wise 
beyond their years. These many 
intangible, but significant factors in 
educational development must be 
assessed if veterans are to be placed at 
an educational level consistent with 
their interests and abilities. 


HE importance of properly eval- 
uating in-service education can 
hardly be overestimated. At first 
thought, the average layman and 
some educators may care very little 
whether a service man gets a full 
semester’s “blanket” credit for mil- 
itary service or whether he gets none 
at all. Further thought will reveal 
the serious consequences of granting 
credit indiscriminately without first 
determining whether any genuine 
educational growth has occurred. The 
interests of the individual, of academic 
institutions, and of society at large 
require that the educational value 
of military experience be carefully 
assessed. 
Veterans who continue their educa- 
tion may justly demand an accurate 
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appraisal of their educational develop- 
ment during military service in order 
that appropriate academic credit may 
be allowed if their achievements 
normally constitute a part of the 
course of study they wish to pursue. 
They will expect to have specific 
subject-matter requirements for a 
degree or a diploma reduced in 
accordance with the credit granted. 
They may also reasonably expect that 
they will not encounter difficulty in 
advanced courses based on the work 
for which they have received credit. 
Concretely, this means that if a boy 
has received his high-school diploma 
during military service, he will be 
justified in assuming that he has the 
basic education for college work. 
Grave injustice may be done if five or 
six high-school units are granted for 
military experience of doubtful educa- 
tional value. The resulting educational 
inadequacy, unless offset by very 
superior intelligence, will lead to 
failure. Hence, institutions which 
allow credit for education completed 
during military service have a moral 
responsibility to inform the recip- 
ients thereof concerning its real edu- 
cational value. Of course, many men 
and women who receive a high-school 
diploma while in service will not 
continue their formal education after 
the war. Even these may discover, 
however, that they are at a disad- 
vantage in the postwar competitive 
labor market unless their academic 
credentials are based on genuine 
educational achievement. The service 
man obviously has a real interest in 
a fair appraisal of his educational 
development during military service. 

Educational institutions likewise 
have a vital interest in in-service edu- 
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cation. The various units of our 
educational system from the ele- 
mentary to the graduate school enjoy 
comparative autonomy. Each suc- 
ceeding institution in the academic 
scale bases its instruction on the work 
of the institution immediately below. 
Progress from one level to another is 
based upon a certificate of educational 
accomplishment. If this system is to 
be maintained, diplomas or degrees 
must represent genuine educational 
accomplishment upon which further 
education can be based. 

That some veterans may receive 
more credit than they deserve is not 
the only danger. They may receive 
too little. Before the end of the war, 
many service men will complete 
courses in off-duty programs. The 
quality of this instruction compares 
favorably with that provided in civil- 
ian institutions. Whenever such work 
is of suitable quality and fits into a 
recognized course of study, justice will 
demand that academic credit be 
granted. Ex-service men will not 
expect to repeat educational expe- 
riences. They will be eager to com- 
plete their formal schooling as rapidly 
as possible. They will be impatient 
with institutions which fail to recog- 
nize and accredit their previous 
educational achievements. 


OLLEGES and universities wish- 

ing to maintain sound standards 

of admission and yet allow credit for 
education during military service will 
find it desirable to determine educa- 
tional achievement when the student 
applies for admission. This practice 
will guarantee that the student will 
receive the academic credit he deserves. 
If institutions of higher education 
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place their admissions practices on a 
defensible basis, much good will have 
been accomplished. Most institutions 
still require applicants to present a 
certain number of units of credit in 
specified fields of knowledge, in spite 
of the studies which show that, other 
things being equal, the pattern of 
high-school subjects the student has 
pursued has no relation to success in 
college. Many returning service men 
will not be able to satisfy traditional 
admission standards; yet many of 
them will be competent to pursue 
college courses with a high probability 
of success. Instead of relying upon 
invalid and mechanical admission 
standards, institutions will want to 
inaugurate a program of educational 
evaluation to determine the ex-service 
man’s capacity to profit by further 
education. Thus the student will 
receive credit for any genuine educa- 
tional achievement and respectable 
standards of admission will be main- 
tained. If these admission practices 
are employed with all students, with 
or without military experience, a 
signal advance will have been made in 
educational practice. 

Society at large has the greatest 
stake in sound educational standards. 
Our citizens rely upon the schools and 
colleges to produce a constant flow of 
educated laymen and competent pro- 
fessional practitioners. Hence, the 
well-being of the body politic is af- 
fected by the quality of educational 
standards. In most of the states, 
official licensing agencies determine 
whether applicants for admission to 
professional practice have been ade- 
quately trained to perform the duties 
of their calling. Such bodies com- 
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monly set examinations to determine 
whether candidates should be admit- 
ted to practice. In many instances, 
however, candidates are certified on 
the recommendation of academic in- 
stitutions. These recommendations 
are normally based upon the satis. 
factory completion of specified aca- 
demic requirements. If educational 
institutions mechanically assign credit 
for military service, or for technical 
training preparatory to military serv- 
ice, or for high-school or college 
courses completed in off-duty time, 
without determining whether such 
work actually forms a part of the edu- 
cational program the student has 
elected, the very foundation of pro- 
fessional practice may be undermined. 
Society’s interest in the evaluation of 
such education cannot safely be neg- 
lected. This is particularly true in 
the professions concerned with health. 
Associations of professional practi- 
tioners such as the American Medical 
Association have a responsibility to 
see that standards for admission to 
medical practice are maintained at a 
level consistent with the public wel- 
fare. It is abundantly clear that the 
accurate evaluation of the education 
of military personnel is invested with 
a large public interest. 


T HAS been proposed that menm- 

bers of the military forces set a 
value on the courses offered through 
the technical schools and the off-duty 
programs of the armed forces. It has 
been argued that, since these courses 
are offered under military auspices 
and taught by military personnel, the 
various education branches of the 
military services are best qualified to 
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evaluate them. The armed forces 
have not been willing to accept this 
philosophy. They point out that 
military officers have the responsibil- 
ity to determine whether curriculums 
in the service schools produce the 
specialized personnel needed in the 
military organization. Such officers 
obviously do not have the responsi- 
bility to determine whether this same 
instruction constitutes adequate prep- 
aration for further education in a 
college of arts and sciences or a med- 
ical school. It has become axiomatic 
in recent years that the value of any 
particular course of study can only be 
determined when the purposes of the 
total educational program are con- 
sidered. A concrete example will 
illustrate the point. The study of 
internal-combustion engines may be 
essential for the motor machinist mate 
who is going into submarine service 
for the duration of the war. Such 
instruction may have high value in 
such a training program. It may be 
of no value in a program in the fine 
arts which the same man may pursue 
after the war. 

Moreover, military organizations 
are not charged by society with re- 
sponsibility for preparing young men 
and women for specific civilian activ- 
ities, though such military education 
indirectly contributes to this end. 
The schools and colleges of the 
country have this responsibility. The 
faculties of these institutions deter- 
mine educational objectives and set 
the standards of achievement which 
students are expected to meet. These 
responsibilities cannot properly be 
delegated to an external agency. 
Following this reasoning, the military 
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forces have refused to evaluate tech- 
nical training or off-duty education 
for civilian institutions. A letter from 
Vice-Admiral Randall Jacobs, the 
chief of the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel, to George F. Zook, president 
of the American Council on Education, 
sets forth the view of the Navy Depart- 
ment with regard to the evaluation of 
education during military service: 

The Navy Department has frequently 
been asked to place an educational value 
on the various courses offered through 
these two programs in order that aca- 
demic institutions may award proper 
credit to Naval personnel who success- 
fully complete them. This credit would 
be used to satisfy requirements for 
diplomas or degrees. 

It is the policy of the Navy Depart- 
ment neither to give, nor to recommend, 
academic credit for courses completed 
during Naval service. The Navy Depart- 
ment does not award degrees or diplomas. 
This function is performed by the colleges 
and secondary schools of the country. 
The Navy Department believes, there- 
fore, that these institutions should assume 
responsibility for appraising educational 
programs for which academic credit is to 
be awarded. Descriptions of the various 
types of training completed by Naval 
personnel will be made available in order 
that academic institutions . . . may be 
able to evaluate in-service education. 


HE suggestion has also been 

made that some other govern- 
ment agency, like the United States 
Office of Education, or a private agency 
representative of educational insti- 
tutions, like the American Council on 
Education or the National Educa- 
tion Association, appraise in-service 
education. This suggestion has the 
merit of placing that responsibility on 
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an organization representative of 
academic institutions. The difficult 
task of appraisal would thus be shifted 
from individual institutions to a 
central agency capable of securing the 
services of experts in educational 
measurement who would otherwise 
be available only to a few institutions. 
Moreover, certain common standards 
for awarding credit could be estab- 
lished. Competition for students 
through unwarranted grants of credit 
would be appreciably reduced, if not 
entirely eliminated. Both these argu- 
ments have merit, but there are other 
values to be considered. 

Education has traditionally been a 
responsibility of local communities 
in America. States have jealously 
guarded the right to determine educa- 
tional standards and practices within 
their own commonwealths, and con- 
siderable educational autonomy has 
existed even in the smallest hamlet. 
Local control of education has made 
the community responsible for the 
cultural development of its citizens. 
It has made education responsive to 
local needs and has generated pride in 
the program of the schools. Most 
Americans would not care to see any 
basic alteration in this system. They 
would fear any plan which involved 
placing the determination of educa- 
tional standards in a centralized 
agency. They prefer the risk of 
uneven quality and inefficient prac- 
tices of local control to the efficiency 
of centralized management. 

A more compelling reason for not 
turning over the task of educational 
evaluation to a central agency is that 
the value of any particular course of 
study is dependent upon the character 
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of the total educational program of 
which it is to be a part. It is impos. 
sible to place a value on any particular 
course until the objectives of the 
student and the purposes of the insti- 
tution are known. Whether the man 
who has learned a foreign language 
during service should receive credit 
for this accomplishment and have the 
requirements for a degree reduced 
accordingly, depends upon the pro- 
gram he intends to pursue. If the 
language he knows normally consti- 
tutes an integral part of such a pro. 
gram, it would seem desirable to allow 
credit for his achievement. If it does 
not, there is no defensible educational 
reason for granting credit. 


T APPEARS neither feasible nor 

desirable to entrust the evaluation 
of in-service education to a central 
agency, either public or private, 
external to academic institutions. 
Education is a process of the gradual 
evolution of habits, ideas, and abil- 
ities. Each stage in the process rests 
on earlier organizations of behavior. 
There are no short cuts in the edu- 
cative process. This principle has 
been reasserted by philosophers of 
education from Plato to Whitehead. 
But it has often been forgotten in the 
large-scale production of American 
education, and unwittingly, educators 
and laymen alike have assumed that 
the mere passage of time in the 
atmosphere of a classroom results in 
intellectual growth. High-school di- 
plomas have been granted upon the 
completion of 15 or 16 units of 
schooling, one unit being awarded to 
those who attended a class five days 
a week for two terms. College degrees 
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have gone to those who accumulated 
from 120 to 128 so-called credit-hours 
with little regard to the relation 
among the widely varied courses that 
make up the total college program. 
In measuring educational achieve- 
ment, the amount of time spent in the 
classroom has counted heavily. 

In an article in this journal entitled 
“Sitting One’s Way through College,” 
Kenneth Irving Brown, president of 
Denison University, has used the 
following words in criticism of the 
practice of measuring educational 
achievement by the passage of time: 


No secret is it, either to the pro- 
fessional or the student mind, that a 
college diploma may be given for seden- 
tariness, barring the completely incom- 
petent who in most cases are turned 
back at the freshman gates. To most 
“students” who sit long enough and 
patiently and docilely give back a 
modicum of the wisdom that has flowed 
past their ears, there will come in time 
the rewards of their long-sitting, sheep- 
skins to cover their intellectual nakedness.? 


In recent years this pole-sitting theory 
of educational evaluation, under which 
he who sits the longest gets the most 
credit, has been supplanted in better 
academic institutions by one in which 
education is measured in terms of 
progress toward a predetermined edu- 
cational objective. The concept that 
education can be measured by adding 
up accumulated credits has _ been 
abandoned in favor of a final measure 
of the whole development of the 
individual. The problem of educa- 
tional measurement has thus become 
an individual matter. It is desirable 
that these methods of educational 


*VIII (December, 1937), p. 457- 
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appraisal should be encouraged and 
extended to other institutions. 


EFORE the war there was evi- 

dent in the colleges a distinct 
trend toward a clarification of objec- 
tives and an adaptation of the 
program of education to the specific 
needs of the clientéle an_ institu- 
tion hoped to attract. Institutions 
increasingly accepted the principle 
that it was more important to sat- 
isfy the needs of their own peculiar 
student body than to “live up to the 
Jones’s.” 

The acceptance of this principle of 
institutional variation necessitated 
the development of examinations 
designed specifically to measure edu- 
cational growth in terms of the 
established objectives of the institu- 
tion and its students. This practice 
placed a desirable emphasis on indi- 
vidual achievement and _ shifted it 
from comparisons between the stand- 
ards of various institutions which 
properly had widely varying purposes 
and student bodies. 

It is important that this trend 
toward internal examining be en- 
couraged. In the measurement of 
in-service education, therefore, insti- 
tutions would do well to use their 
own established examinations and 
examining procedures. The veteran 
should expect only as much credit 
as he would have received for certain 
educational development if he had 
remained in the institution instead of 
going to war. It is more important 
to maintain these institutional stand- 
ards than to use external examinations 
with national norms which may be 
totally inapplicable to local programs 
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of instruction. The variation in the 
amount of credit different institutions 
would award for a particular educa- 
tional experience should be encour- 
aged rather than suppressed through 
the use of external measuring instru- 
ments which may not be adequate for 
the measurement of achievement in 
terms of local educational standards. 

Those institutions which do not 
have adequate testing facilities will 
wish to use tests prepared by other 
agencies. Fortunately, such tests are 
available. The Examination Staff of 
the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute has prepared a battery of tests 
which measure general educational 
development as well as accomplish- 
ment in specific subject-matter fields. 
Additional tests are being prepared 
constantly, and, eventually, all the 
common subjects in the high-school 
and college curriculum will be cov- 
ered. In addition to the facilities of 
the Armed Forces Institute, a number 
of adequate subject-matter tests with 
norms are available. Enterprising 
institutions will, therefore, be able to 
secure most of the measuring instru- 
ments they will need if these cannot 
be prepared by members of their 
own staffs. 

For many types of military train- 
ing, no tests exist; and it would not 
be desirable to develop them, for 
some types of military experience are 
patently not worthy of academic 
credit in terms of present courses of 
study. An experienced educator could 
eliminate these by examining course 
descriptions. It is desirable, there- 
fore, that some agency assume respon- 
sibility for collecting descriptions of all 
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courses offered in the armed forces. A 
publication containing these descrip. 
tions could then be distributed to the 
high schools and colleges of the 
country. Those institutions which did 
not wish to attempt to measure the 
educational value of some of these 
courses could assign a specified amount 
of credit on the basis of the course 
descriptions. Such an agency could 
also collect information concerning 
the amount of credit that academic 
institutions generally are giving for 
these various courses. Some equiv- 
alence of standards could thus be 
maintained without placing limita- 
tions on local determination of credit 
in terms of institutional standards and 
the student’s educational objectives. 
These latter services might be per- 
formed by the regional accrediting 
associations, a committee of which 
has already been appointed to con- 
sider problems of accreditation. If 
this committee would systematically 
collect information concerning the 
educational programs of the military 
forces and disseminate it to the insti- 
tutions of the country, they would 
render a very valuable service to 
American education, and to the men 
and women who are continuing their 
education while they serve in the 
military forces of the nation. On the 
basis of such information concerning 
courses which do not lend themselves 
to easy evaluation, and by using test- 
ing instruments for the more common 
types of instruction, academic in- 
stitutions should be able to make a 
fair allowance for education in the 
military forces while maintaining 

defensible educational standards. 
[Vol. XV, No. 7] 
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Understanding Government 


By A. GORDON DEWEY 


The Place of Political Science in the Liberal-Arts Curriculum 


OLITICAL science is one of the 
so-called “‘social sciences’’; that 
is to say, its province is one as- 

pect of the study of human relations. 
The social sciences, in common with 
the physical sciences, are dedicated to 
disinterested search for knowledge 
and understanding of the phenomena 
within their purview. But, as yet, 
they lack—save to a very limited 
extent—the physical scientists’ tech- 
nical means for exact weighing and 
measuring, and experimental verifica- 
tion of their hypotheses. Indeed, the 
student of human relations ordinarily 
is unable even to enumerate—let 
alone weigh and measure the rel- 
ative importance of—the relevant 
factors in any situation which he 
attempts to analyze. Hence the 
fatuous and futile controversy as to 
whether the social sciences are really 
“scientific.” Such discussion merely 
tempts us to lose sight of the actually 
significant consideration, which is 
this: by themselves, the physical sci- 
ences are amoral tools. Though they 
promise us a verily awe-inspiring 
extension of our control over the 
physical conditions of existence, they 
nevertheless offer us no guidance as 
to the purposes for which this control 
shall be exercised. Whether we are 
to devote our scientific resources to 


penicillin or poison gas, tractors or 
tanks, economic or military strategy, 
craftsmanship or mere acquisition will 
depend on our success in resolving the 
problems of human relations involved. 
Scientific advance itself renders this 
need progressively more urgent, so 
that in face of it, the question whether 
the efforts of students of human rela- 
tions are as yet strictly “scientific” 
becomes academic. Furthermore, the 
most insistent problems arise from 
conflicting human interests and mo- 
tives; that is, they are “political.” 
Remember this also, even among the 
social sciences, that while we may 
study in economics courses the kind 
of tax law we should have, the law we 
actually get will be the resultant of 
political factors. 

The nature and scope of political 
science may perhaps be most readily 
explained by considering first the 
general relation of the various social 
sciences. Like most college subjects 
of instruction, the social sciences 
formerly were highly department- 
alized, operating independently of 
each other save for rather frequent 
jurisdictional disputes. The main 
reason for this was that they were 
supposed to be concerned each with 
separate and distinct subject-matter. 
Furthermore, they dealt essentially 
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with abstractions, not with concrete 
human relations. Thus economics 
was “‘the science of wealth,” and had 
for its stock in trade a plethora of 
deductions relating to “production,” 
“distribution,” and “‘exchange.”’ Po- 
litical science was “the science of the 
state,” and comprised a combination 
of political philosophy and constitu- 
tional law; for example, Burgess’ great 
treatise of fifty years ago, which 
nowhere includes political parties. 
Even when this subject became more 
realistic, it was still limited in general 
to bare factual description of govern- 
mental agencies in operation. The 
professional training of the historian 
stressed handling of documents, not 
analysis of the human relations which 
he was supposed to survey in retro- 
spect; and whatever had happened 
within the past fifty years was con- 
sidered outside his province, because 
distorting to his perspective and his 
sense of the continuity of history. 
Sociology and social psychology had 
not yet “arrived.” 


N ORDER to avoid burdensome 

detail, suffice it to say that, as a 
result of the systematic and contin- 
uous discussions during the past 
twenty years of “survey,” “orienta- 
tion,” and “integrated” courses, and 
the relation of the social sciences gen- 
erally, the more forward-looking stu- 
dents have come to regard the 
divisions among the subjects as being 
based, not so much upon actual dis- 
tinctiveness of subject-matter, as upon 
differences of point of view and 
emphasis. In other words, all the 
social sciences are alike concerned 
with one social process, a_ highly 
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interdependent complex of human re- 
lationships; but they approach that 
study from different standpoints, and 
with different major interests, even 
when considering, in given cases, the 
same group of phenomena. For ex- 
ample, the economist is concerned 
with the actual material conditions of 
production and distribution. In study- 
ing politics, however, we are interested 
less in how economic policies will 
actually work out than in how com- 
peting interests choose to think they 
will work out, and how, in conse- 
quence, a decision upon an issue of 
public policy is arrived at. Taking 
these two standpoints together, then, 
is it not reasonable to argue that 
exponents of the two “‘separate dis- 
ciplines” should work together on, for 
example, some aspect of economic 
planning, or even on_ organizing 
instruction in the problem? 

History occupies a particular rela- 
tion to the other social sciences, in 
that human history comprises human 
relations viewed in retrospect. Hence, 
in analyzing some specific aspect of 
his subject, the historian must under- 
stand the bases of the social group- 
ings, the implications of the modes of 
production, the actual working of the 
political processes and _ institutions, 
which he encounters. Furthermore, 
he proceeds on the fundamental 
assumption of the continuity of hu- 
man nature. Since, therefore, history 
draws upon all the other social sci- 
ences, the effective historian must be 
well grounded in them, and co-operate 
continuously with the exponents of 
these other fields regarding the pur- 
port of the relationships he expounds. 
Conversely, the other branches of 
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social science must continuously rely 
upon history to understand the ante- 
cedents of the institutions with which 
they themselves are concerned. 
“Politics” may be defined as the 
process of attaining ends by manip- 
ulating the motives of one’s fellows, 
and political science, as dealing with 
the political aspects of control in 
society and the institutions through 
which they are expressed. In actual 
practice, students of the subject con- 
fine their attention, as yet, almost 
exclusively to analysis of the govern- 
mental machinery of the state, and 
the process of attempting to secure 
control of it, but there is much to be 
learned outside this traditional field. 
To cite only one example: there is 
plenty of “‘politics” in any large col- 
lege; the drafting of an adequate 
constitution for a students’ council 
entails considerable understanding of 
comparative government, and seem- 
ingly all the major problems involved 
in the working of the direct primary 
have already been encountered in the 
course of recent endeavors to plan 
such a system for nominations to 
student offices in the college with 
which the present writer is affiliated. 
It would be unnecessary, even if it 
were feasible, to work out a rigid, 
strictly logical set of categories in the 
study of political science. There is 
the broad division, just noted, into 
political processes and institutions. A 
further subdivision, suggested by the 
present writer several years ago,! com- 
prises politics, comparative govern- 
ment, public administration, public 


*Dewey, A. Gordon. “On Methods in the Study 
of Politics,” Political Science Quarterly, Part I, 
XXXVIII (December, 1923), pp. 636-51; Part II, 
XXXIX (June, 1924), pp. 218-33. 
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law, political theory. It will be noted 
that, of these, political theory is also 
a branch of philosophy, and public 
law, of jurisprudence. Public admin- 
istration has affiliations, in several 
respects, with the study of business 
administration. It is the best sys- 
tematized of the five, and even boasts 
a set of “principles.” Practitioners 
within this field seem to be even more 
narrowly specialized, in relation to 
other branches of political science, 
than are the students of public law. 


HE study of political processes, 

in its present emphasis at least, 
is only about twenty years old. In- 
spired originally by A.F.Bentley’s 
epoch-making Process of Government 
(1908), and developed directly and 
indirectly by Charles A. Beard, the 
objective is to search behind the vis- 
ible working of the organs of govern- 
ment and discover the mainsprings of 
their action. A principal feature of 
this study now is analysis of group 
activity. There are, for instance, the 
great continuing organizations of the 
major interests, which may be recog- 
nized behind the parties and the chief 
public issues, and whose persistent 
alignments largely determine the dis- 
tribution of political power within a 
state. Then there is the multitude of 
propaganda and pressure groups, each 
of whose réles is essentially that of 
agent—interesting from the stand- 
point of the techniques they employ, 
but still more so when their backers 
have been identified. The legislative 
lobby is still popularly by far the best 
known manifestation of group activ- 
ity, but it is becoming increasingly 
evident that this is merely one of 
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several major aspects of the study. 
Instead, now, of regarding organized 
groups merely as excrescences upon 
the body politic, it seems as if, 
actually, they are the body politic, the 
central, unescapable feature of rep- 
resentative government. 

Analysis of the control of public 
opinion comprises the area in which 
political science impinges most upon 
social psychology. But here, given 
the will to co-operate, and a reason- 
ably extensive curriculum, it should 
be apparent that the two approaches 
to the problem are complementary. 
The student of politics is interested 
primarily in identification of the 
interests seeking to mold public reac- 
tions to issues, and their overt tech- 
niques; the social psychologist seems 
more concerned with the recipients of 
propaganda, the nature and effective- 
ness of their reactions to it, and the 
long-range conditioning of attitudes. 

The relation of organized interests 
to party alignments is a third major 
aspect of the study. The politicians, 
as President Lowell long ago pointed 
out, are brokers. They are indis- 
pensable experts in the mobilization 
of electorates, who translate specific, 
diverse aims into popularly digestible 
language. With due apology to Her- 
bert Spencer, their contribution may 
be characterized as an evolution from 
the definite, coherent heterogeneity of 
group interests to the indefinite, inco- 
herent homogeneity of the political- 
party platform. Let us hasten to 
add that only by such a process of 
assimilation, within broad limits, can 
the consensus essential to any widely 
accepted decision upon an issue of 
public policy be achieved. 
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NALYSIS of the working of polit. 


ical institutions has long been 
the core of the study and teaching of 
political science. The excellence of 
the great theoretical works, from 
Aristotle on—and the weaknesses of 
those which are not so great—seems 
directly related to the extensiveness 
and penetration of their authors’ 
study of actual practices. The mon- 
umental contributions of Woodrow 
Wilson, Bagehot, Bryce, Lowell, 
Ostrogorski, Goodnow, and Michels 
represent reactions from a treatment 
which had become either highly ab- 
stract, or purely legalistic. The organ- 
ization of instruction in our colleges 
developed in general as follows: just 
as psychology began with a course or 
two offered in the department of 
philosophy, so the other social sciences 
branched off, administratively, from 
history. First came courses, then a 
professor, and, finally, a department 
of economics. Political science fol- 
lowed suit later, and sociology more 
recently came into its own. Now, 
exponents of all these subjects are 
recognized as equal contributors to a 
common task. 

As actually organized, instruction 
in political science itself—probably 
due mainly to the complexity and 
dispersion of American governmental 
organization—became highly depart- 
mentalized and degenerated into mere 
factual description of a series of gov- 
ernmental organs in operation in sepa- 
rate areas. Students might take few 
or many isolated courses—federal, 
state, or municipal government, con- 
stitutional law, political theory, and 
the like—but acquired no_ con- 
spectus, not even a conception ot 
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what it was all about. The reflection 
of this type of training by unrecon- 
structed products of it who have 
become college teachers is at least 
disconcerting. Accordingly, of very 
recent years there has been a revul- 
sion, and a new departure toward 
what is variously called the problem, 
topical, or functional approach, with 
a new emphasis upon comparative 
treatment. 


HE main thesis here is that 

instruction should be so organized 
as to present the subject to the student 
approximately as he will encounter it 
later in the actual practice of citizen- 
ship. Everywhere in modern political 
society, we encounter certain enduring 
problems of organization and control 
which transcend in importance the 
specific devices in operation at any 
given time and place. Analysis of the 
former, rather than mere description 
of the latter, would seem to be of 
permanent value. There are, for ex- 
ample, the great persistent tasks, 
with their innumerable subsidiary 
issues, of devising a constitutional 
structure readily adaptable to chang- 
ing needs; effectively distributing gov- 
ernmental powers among agencies 
and areas; securing truly represent- 
ative assemblies and responsible lead- 
ership in the formulation of public 
policies; constructing an adminis- 
trative organization efficient and re- 
sponsive to popular control; recruiting 
and retaining a qualified, zealous civil 
service; seeing to it that party organ- 
izations shall really function as true 
agents of democracy. In _ accord- 
ance with this thesis, therefore, the 
college curriculum in political science 
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as a whole, and the specific courses 
comprising it, should be organized on 
a topical basis, and (save where special 
considerations of subject-matter de- 
cree otherwise) the treatment should 
be broadly comparative. 

There is a very practical aspect of 
the study of political institutions in 
operation. The close of the last war 
(and history will repeat itself in this 
respect) left several states without 
constitutional systems. Now it was 
certainly not feasible to wait around 
for a process of historical evolution to 
develop inadvertently in each of these 
countries a set of political institutions 
representing the flowering of the 
peculiar genius of the peoples. Con- 
stitutional commissions had to sit 
down at once and choose deliberately, 
among various schemes of govern- 
mental organization, those features 
they deemed most suitable, and adapt 
them to their needs. There can be no 
alternative to this procedure, despite 
the argument that in conspicuous 
instances the political experience of 
the populace was so deficient that 
a made-to-order constitution proved 
fatally vulnerable to its enemies. 

The same process was necessarily 
invoked in the creation of the Amer- 
ican constitutional system, but with 
enduring results. The same type of 
situation recurrently confronts the 
ordinary voter here. A few years ago, 
for example, we were called upon to 
appraise a thorough re-examination 
of the New York State Constitution, 
and the Charter of New York City, 
and there are commentators who urge 
that the Constitution of the United 
States, for the first time in the more 
than a century and a half of its exist- 
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ence, should be subjected to a like 
proceeding. In every single instance 
where political institutions must be 
devised, all that the framers have at 
their command is the data from an 
accumulated experience of the opera- 
tion of governmental machinery, plus 
their greater or less ability to utilize 
that experience effectively—a type of 
equipment which, on a more modest 
scale, college teachers of political sci- 
ence try to afford their own students, 
in preparation for a constructive 
role as citizens. 


HAT, in the light of the fore- 

going analysis, are the basic 
objectives in the study and teaching 
of political science in the liberal-arts 
college? Certainly they are not, on 
the one hand, escapism (quite the 
reverse), or mere intellectual amuse- 
ment. Nor are they primarily vo- 
cational and utilitarian, although 
incidentally very profitable in this 
respect. Political science shares with 
the other social sciences the one main, 
persistent objective suggested in the 
first paragraph of the present discus- 
sion; namely, that in as much as 
increasing understanding of human 
relations, and of the techniques of 
social organization and control, can 
contribute to human betterment, then 
persistent, systematic, disinterested 
application to this task is the obliga- 
tion of those studies whose particular 
concern is human relations. We are 
wont to stress the fact that man is 
distinguished from other animals in 
that he alone is the maker and user of 
tools. We are prone to neglect the 
moral need of studying the uses to 
which those tools are being applied. 
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Above all, we ignore the fact that man 
alone has the capacity to create and 
alter his own environment; in other 
words, he alone can will his own 
heaven or hell upon earth. 

Turning to objectives more specif- 
ically within the purview of political 
science, we at once encounter the 
expression, “training for enlightened 
citizenship.” The trite slogan, “‘edu- 
cation the hope of democracy,” does 
have a core of vital significance, 
granting that it is perfectly futile to 
expect the rank and file of a populace 
ever to develop the will or the capacity 
to spend hours every evening for 
weeks prior to an election in cram- 
ming data regarding complex public 
issues which experts disagree on and 
the legislators themselves do not 
understand. 

Yet present-day college men (and 
also the mass of the citizenry, if the 
character of their own political insti- 
tutions is such as to afford them the 
necessary experience) can learn to 
understand the nature of responsible 
government and its institutional req- 
uisites; they can grow to appreciate 
the réle of political leadership (actu- 
ally a democratic, not a fascist 
concept), and appraise the broad lines 
of policy represented by that which is 


offered them at the polls. The college’ 


man, trained in the analysis of polit- 
ical institutions, is equipped to take 
the initiative in his community in 
measures of civic betterment, in de- 
vising improvements in the structure 
and functioning of his government, 
and in appraising the various new 
expedients offered to the public. We 
may also hope for a more adequate 
[Continued on page 398] 
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Britain’s Universities and the Future 


By LENA CHIVERS 


Suggestions Made by the National Union of Students of 
England and Wales 


N THE midst of academic studies 

at full pressure, part-time mil- 

itary service, civil defense, and 
auxiliary land work or other forms of 
community service, Britain’s students 
are finding time to discuss the future 
of their universities. Most of them 
will not enjoy directly any improve- 
ments which may result from their 
suggestions; they will have passed on 
into the services, into industry, teach- 
ing, or other professions; but they are 
anxious that future students and the 
community they will serve may ben- 
efit from present experiences and 
inquiries. 

The National Union of Students of 
England and Wales has just published 
a pamphlet, Outlines for Discussion on 
the Reform of University Education. 
This pamphlet has been compiled on 
the basis of reports and information 
received from all parts of the country, 
and it is meant to provide an outline 
for detailed discussion which is taking 
place in many colleges. 

The war has focused considerable 
attention on Britain’s universities, and 
they have been called upon to play an 
important part in this war of brains 
and the war has naturally emphasized 
the assets and underlined the prob- 
lems of the universities. Four pub- 


lications have recently been issued 
dealing with this subject, a report by 
the Association of University Teach- 
ers, a report by the British Associa- 
tion, a pamphlet by Sir Ernest Simon, 
chairman of the Council of Manchester 
University, Development of British 
Universities, and now the students’ 
own views on university education. 

In Britain, the term university is 
used in a more narrow sense than in 
many other countries. It is applied 
only to groups of colleges holding a 
Royal Charter which enables the gov- 
erning bodies to hold examinations 
and to award degrees. It must be 
borne in mind that there is a vast 
number of colleges and institutions 
for higher education which do not fall 
within this definition, but which reach 
a considerable educational standard. 

There are twelve universities in 
England and Wales: Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Durham, London, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, the 
University of Wales (with colleges at 
Bangor, Aberystwyth, Cardiff, and 
Swansea), Leeds, Bristol, and Read- 
ing. With the exception of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Durham, they were all 
founded within the last hundred years. 

The number of students has, of 
course, fluctuated. The peak year was 
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1933 when there were 50,700, but dur- 
ing the economic depression the num- 
bers fell. In 1938, which is the last 
normal year, the total for England, 
Wales, and Scotland was 49,189. As 
far as England and Wales were con- 
cerned, there were 10,800 students at 
Oxford and Cambridge, with another 
28,570 divided among the remaining 
universities, including 12,726 in Lon- 
don University. It can be seen that 
the historic universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge were numerically strong, 
and as far as facilities were concerned, 
they have far more to offer the student 
than the newer universities. Fees are, 
of course, much heavier at these two 
universities; and although there is 
a large number of scholarships, it 
is on the whole more difficult for 
young persons from poor homes to 
maintain themselves at either of these 
two universities. 

Many students in the provincial 
universities are nonresidential and, by 
living at home, reduce the cost of 
their university education consid- 
erably. It does mean, however, that 
they do not obtain the full benefits of 
university life, and this is one of the 
points made in the discussion outline 
of the National Union of Students. 

In order to make the fullest use of 
the universities in the present war, the 
Government has taken several meas- 
ures. It has provided for a large 
number of bursaries which enable boys 
and girls of suitable ability to enroll 
for scientific courses. There is no 
inquiry into the means of parents, and 
the bursaries are sufficient to provide 
for living expenses as well as for 
tuition fees. 

The conscription regulations are 
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such that university students are 
called up with their age-group unless 
they are studying to become teachers 
or social workers in addition to the 
already mentioned categories. The 
result is that, as they come along, 
students whose ability is not suff- 
ciently high to pass examinations are 
conscripted, and there is thus no pos- 
sibility of wealthy students who can 
afford to remain at a university indef. 
initely using their studies as an excuse 
to avoid military service. 


HE National Union of Students 

has had all these changes in mind 
in drawing up its suggestions. The 
primary thesis is that the university 
must be of maximum service to the 
community. Starting from this point, 
the Union goes on to consider what 
changes and what wartime innova- 
tions can be introduced into Britain’s 
university life to ensure the greatest 
educational benefits. 

It is emphasized that universities 
must be regarded as an integral part 
of the whole educational system of the 
country, and that they are, of course, 
intimately affected by the education 
reforms embodied in the _ present 
Education Bill. The raising of the 
general standard of schooling will 
assure the admission of higher-grade 
students and raise the level of the 
university population, quite apart 
from the Government’s promise to 
make the path of the university stu- 
dent without means much easier than 
it is at present. 

Wartime students have seen how 
the universities have been used to 
serve the country in time of need. 
They want to see the universities used 
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equally in the tasks of peace, which 
will be just as urgent, just as difficult, 
and just as intricate as those of war. 

The National Union of Students 
has for some years now worked 
through a number of faculty commit- 
tees. The students in each faculty 
elect their committee from among the 
students in the particular subject, 
wherever they may be studying. There 
are thus national faculty committees 
for arts, science, engineering, med- 
icine, pharmacy, geography, social 
science, and education. Each group 
of students meets from time to time 
to discuss the syllabus and examina- 
tion system, and to propose improve- 
ments in the courses. It is on the 
basis of the reports of these faculty 
committees that detailed suggestions 
are made by the National Union of 
Students. For instance, the Engineer- 
ing Faculty Committee recommends 
a review of the position of technical 
colleges, and suggests that those of 
sufficient merit should be incorporated 
in near-by universities and thus enable 
technical education to be more closely 
integrated with university education. 
The Education Committee wants to 
see the training of teachers taking 
place in faculties of education in the 
various universities, whereas at the 
present time many teachers are taught 
in special training colleges of varied 
and often inferior standards. 

It is interesting in studying these 
suggestions to see how the various 
faculty committees are unanimous on 
several broad principles. For in- 
Stance, in each case a four years’ 
course is recommended instead of the 
normal course of three years which 
obtains at present. The course would 
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be divided as follows: first, an initial 
period of general education on either 
broad scientific or literary lines for 
two years; second, a period of more 
specialized vocational work in a single 
subject on an advanced stage for one 
year; and third, a period of original 
research providing also for contact 
between the student and his future 
work. The President of the Board of 
Education has recently announced the 
establishment of a Departmental 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
Lord Eustace Percy, to examine how 
this integration may be achieved. ’ 

There is strong recommendation for 
less specialization both at school and 
at college. At present many children 
in the top forms of secondary and pub- 
lic schools are having a highly special- 
ized but very cramped education 
because they are concentrating on 
winning university scholarships which 
are often set on a highly specialized 
syllabus and do not take sufficient 
account of a wide cultural background 
or of general standards of intelligence. 
In this connection a_ standardized 
national system of scholarships is sug- 
gested. At present, each university 
runs its own scholarships, and this 
means that a boy or girl must take 
several different scholarship examina- 
tions in succession in different parts 
of the country, thus imposing an 
unnecessary strain on the candidate— 
especially since the syllabus is likely 
to be different in each case. 


HE students in their suggestions 
realize that, at least for some 
time yet, examinations for degrees will 
have to continue as a recognized test 
of educational standards, but they do 
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suggest that in assessing a candidate’s 
ability the reports of tutors, inter- 
views with examiners, and the stand- 
ard of his thesis should be taken into 
consideration. 

It is clear that the number of stu- 
dents in British universities must be 
increased. Although comparative sta- 
tistics are not altogether reliable be- 
cause of the specialized use of the 
word university in England, it is clear 
that there are fewer students to the 
population in England than there are 
in Wales, in Scotland, or, of course, in 
the United States of America. Sir 
Ernest Simon has pointed out that 
the total expenditure on American 
universities is far greater than that in 
Britain, and that there are twice as 
many university teachers in America 
as there are students in Britain. This 
last point is the cause of considerable 
concern to Britain’s students. The 
increase in the number of students 
which is essential if Britain is to con- 
tinue its high traditions of culture and 
education cannot be carried out unless 
the number of efficient teachers can 
also be increased. The students rec- 
ommend that in appointing staff 
members there should be more atten- 
tion paid to their teaching qualifica- 
tions than to their academic attain- 
ments. At present many university 
teaching appointments are made on 
the basis of the individual research 
accomplishments and scholastic at- 
tainments rather than on ability to 
teach students. 

It will not be practical for many 
years for university education to be 
entirely residential, but the National 
Union of Students recommends that 
residence for at least a period be com- 
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pulsory and that the students them- 
selves should take a full part in 
running their hostels. They want also 
to see more attention paid to students’ 
health, and they suggest that medical 
examinations should be instituted at 
various stages in the students’ career 
and that any necessary treatment 
should be available, free. These sug- 
gestions will probably be covered by 
the reforms which are being under- 
taken in the health services of the 
nation as a whole. 


RISING out of all the recent pub- 
lications and speeches, the most 
fundamental! and urgent reform seems 
to be the institution of some form of 
national planning. This is emphasized 
by the students, and it is also made 
clear by Sir Ernest Simon in his 
pamphlet, Development of British Uni- 
versities. He says: 

There is no national body responsible 
for studying the work of the universities 
as a whole and for considering how far all 
essential fields of thought are covered. 
The result is that there is in some cases 
redundance and in other cases a serious 
dearth of facilities for teaching and 
research in important subjects, and there 
is often a delay of many years between 
new developments in the outer world and 
the time when they begin to be effectively 
studied in the universities. The out- 
standing example at the moment is 
aeronautical engineering.! 

The Treasury grant at present is 
administered by a University Grants 
Committee, but in other respects the 
universities enjoy complete  self- 
government. The pamphlet of the 
National Union of Students suggests 
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setting up a national council for higher 
education which would consist of the 
vice-chancellors of all the universities, 
of representatives of national bodies 
concerned with education, such as the 
Association of University Teachers, 
National Union of Students, and so 
on. The chairman should be appointed 
by the Board of Education and the 
Council should ultimately be respon- 
sible to Parliament. This national 
view of universities is essential if they 
are to serve the whole nation and not 
just the particular region in which a 
particular college happens to be 
situated. 

But it is not sufficient for univer- 
sities to serve the nation. They must 
be at the service of the whole world. 
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Before the war about Io per cent of 
students in Britain’s universities had 
come from overseas, and during the 
war there has been a large number of 
foreign students—especially from Oc- 
cupied Europe. After the war there 
should be some scheme of exchange 
scholarships between all the countries 
of the world, so that students may 
study abroad without any difficulties 
being placed in their way. 

The students who make all these 
recommendations recognize that it 
will be a long time before many of 
them can be put into effect, although 
some have immediate relevance. Their 
suggestions, however, show a healthy 
and constructive concern for the 
future of Britain’s universities. 

[Vol. XV, No. 7] 








The New York Regents’ Plan 


By JOHN S. ALLEN 


Summary of Present Practices and Changes to Be E effected by 
“Regents Plan for Post-War Higher Education”’ 


HE educational system of the 

State of New York is unique in 

many of its aspects. Some of 
the unique features give it strength and 
some may be responsible for its weak- 
nesses. The Board of Regents repre- 
senting the people of the state is 
entrusted with the authority to deter- 
mine policies and to exercise super- 
vision over all educational matters. 
The State Education Department is 
the administrative organization that 
carries out policies set forth by the 
regents. Since all education from 
kindergarten through university, from 
vocational to academic, both public 
and private, must operate under the 
policies established by the regents, 
their responsibility to the public is 
great indeed. Probably no other state 
education department or board of edu- 
cation has such an opportunity for 
leadership in the development of a 
state-wide program of education. Yet, 
in the field of higher education, most 
of the development that can be recog- 
nized in New York is the result of the 
use of private resources and individual 
initiative which have often originated 
in church organizations and developed 
into institutions that serve the public 
interest even though they may not be 
controlled by the public directly. 
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There are now ninety degree- 
granting institutions in New York, 
Most of these colleges and universities 
are independent, relying in large part 
on students’ fees to meet their operat- 
ing costs. The average of the yearly 
tuition fees charged by these colleges 
s $352; however, 65 per cent of the 
college students pay $350 or more. 
Added to this are the necessary 
expenses for books, board, room, extra 
clothes, and travel, which make the 
total cost for the academic year 
average $850. To this should prob- 
ably be added the student’s loss of 
earnings while studying. The figure 
given here is only for essentials in an 
average institution, and the student 
who can find the money may go to a 
more expensive institution or spend 
more for nonessentials so that the cost 
of a college year is often two, and 
sometimes three, times the figure just 
given. Consequently, selection for 
admission is more often based on 
ability to pay the bills than on ability 
to do college work. 

Of the students who enter high 
school in New York State, only 50 
per cent graduate; and of those, only 
42 per cent go on to some kind of 
higher education. This latter per- 
centage holds for the top-ranking 
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high-school graduates as well as for 
the entire group. When fewer than 
half of the best minds in the state 
are given educational opportunities 
in accord with their abilities, society 
is suffering a serious loss. 


OT only does New York have 

no state university, but those 

who are familiar with the history of 
higher education and its present 
development in the state, do not 
anticipate that one is likely to be 
established in the near future. There 
are, however, several state colleges. 
The State Colleges of Agriculture, 
Home Economics, and Veterinary 
Medicine are located on the campus 
of Cornell University. The State 
College of Forestry is on the campus 
of Syracuse University, and the State 
College of Ceramics is at Alfred Uni- 
versity. There are eleven state teach- 
ers’ colleges scattered throughout the 
state. All of these state institutions 
are professional schools, designed to 
educate and train persons for specific 
jobs. There is no liberal-arts college 
which a resident of New York can 
attend at state expense, nor can a 
student attend a_ state-supported 
school while studying medicine, den- 
tistry, pharmacy, or law, or while 
preparing to be a physicist or chemist. 
In 1940, the total enrollment of 
these state colleges was about 9,000 
and their annual budgets amounted to 
$6,200,000. The total enrollment of 
the private colleges and universities in 
the same year was nearly 163,000 
and their educational budgets amount- 
ed to $68,000,000. Veterinarians are 
trained in New York at state expense, 
but a person preparing to minister to 
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human ailments must have a small 
fortune to pay the costs. Ceramic 
engineers are trained through public 
funds, while chemical or electrical 
engineers must go to private institu- 
tions. Teachers are prepared for their 
jobs at state expense, but little is done 
for the nurses. 

In addition to the state college 
budgets, New York contributes in a 
small way toward providing other 
opportunities for higher education to 
some of its citizens. Five different 
kinds of scholarships which students 
may use toward expenses while at- 
tending a college or university in the 
state are provided from state funds. 
The state scholarships were estab- 
lished in 1913 when college tuition 
fees averaged about $100 a year. The 
state awards these scholarships each 
year to the 750 top-ranking students 
among the 120,000 who graduate from 
the high schools of the state, and each 
recipient is free to choose any accred- 
ited college in the state. The scholar- 
ships are worth $100 a year for four 
years, which means that 3,000 schol- 
arships are in effect annually at a cost 
of $300,000 to the state. There are 
150 Cornell scholarships, each worth 
$200 annually, awarded each year. 
These do not come from current state 
funds but are provided by Cornell 
according to arrangements made with 
the state when it designated Cornell 
as the state land-grant college. There 
are 40 scholarships provided annually 
for veterans of former wars and their 
children; the stipend of each is $200. 
The blind and deaf are provided with 
55 scholarships worth $300 a year. 
There are eight scholarships for Indi- 
ans worth $7 to $9 a week. Together, 
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these scholarships cost the state of 
New York about $326,000 a year. 
This sum, added to the $6,200,000 
annual budgets of the state colleges, 
accounts for all of the financial pro- 
vision the state makes for the higher 
education of its citizens! 


HE only fair way to make a 

comparison between states is on 
a per capita basis. To compare the 
various states in their support of 
higher education, only the college-age 
populations should be considered. 
When the current support of higher 
education per person between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-two 
from all sources in each state was tab- 
ulated for the year 1937-38, it was 
found that New York ranked seventh 
among the states. Similar figures for 
the current support of higher educa- 
tion from public funds showed that 
New York ranked thirty-fourth. Pub- 
lic funds include both state and 
municipal funds, and the figure for 
New York State includes the money 
supplied from property taxes by the 
city of New York for the four units of 
the College of the City of New York, 
namely, City College, Hunter Col- 
lege, Brooklyn College, and Queens 
College. When only state funds were 
compared on a per capita basis, New 
York State was forty-fifth in 1937-38. 
Two years later, in 1939-40, only one 
state in the Union spent less per cit- 
izen of college age than did New York 
in providing facilities for higher edu- 
cation. Further evidence that New 
York is not meeting the needs of its 


1The 1944 New York State Legislature has 
appropriated funds to provide for twelve hundred 
scholarships, each worth $350 annually, for the use 
of veterans of the present war. 
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youth for education after high school 
is that the number of New York 
residents who went out of the state 
to attend college was 9,400 more than 
the number of residents of other 
states who came to college in New 
York in 1938-39. 

It would be desirable to have more 
recent figures than those just quoted, 
but the war situation has disrupted 
college enrollments so that recent 
figures would not be at all normal. 
The New York State Education De- 
partment is proceeding to make 
extensive and detailed studies of the 
latest pre-war figures that have bear- 
ing on the resources and needs for 
higher education in the state. From 
preliminary data the following prop- 
ositions are clear: First, the oppor- 
tunities for higher education in the 
state of New York are not sufficient 
for the 120,000 pupils graduated 
annually from the high schools of the 
state. Second, those of limited means 
are given inadequate monetary pro- 
visions to enable them to continue 
their education. Third, there is a 
shortage of practical and terminal 
education devoted to preparation for 
the arts, sciences, and technologies 
that may be suitably completed within 
a two-year program. 

In the eight small junior colleges in 
New York State, most of the students 
are taking courses preparing them for 
transfer to a four-year college. Few 
of the four-year colleges offer pro- 
grams designed to terminate in two 
years and to prepare for the many 
sub-professions which have developed 
with technological advancement. For 
example, although refrigeration and 
air conditioning require more tech- 
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nical training than is given in most 
high schools, and more than the usual 
worker will assimilate from experience, 
neither the work nor the remuneration 
will attract the graduate of the four- 
year engineering college. Air con- 
ditioning is only one of the many new 
developments in which there is need 
for workers trained on the sub- 
professional level. To this might be 
added technicians in plastics and 
electronics, draftsmen, store operators, 
dietitians, laboratory technicians, and 
workers in the building, automotive, 
aviation, and photographic indus- 
tries. Evidently the need for further 
educational opportunities will not be 
satisfied by simply providing the 
present type of college education for 
all high-school graduates. Not every 
person is interested in the scholarly 
programs of the degree-granting insti- 
tutions. Many with ability and with 
special aptitudes for mechanical and 
practical activities are not attracted 
by college offerings. To care for these 
persons, as well as for those who desire 
acollege education and have the ability 
to profit from it, the Board of Regents 
and the State Education Department 
have proposed that the state should 
provide more opportunities for, and 
new types of, education following the 
high school. 

The Regents’ Plan calls for addi- 
tions to the plants and improvements 
of the facilities of the state colleges 
which now offer the professional 
training. It provides for the estab- 
lishment of state technical institutes 
which will offer two-year terminal 
programs which will be primarily 
vocational in content. The curric- 
ulums are to include basic preparation 
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for selected arts, technologies, and 
sub-professions which require tech- 
nical proficiency not reached in high- 
school programs. To these are added 
related courses in arts and sciences 
and personal and civic arts designed 
to further the general welfare and 
understanding of the students. State 
scholarships are to be provided which 
will be large enough to pay the tuition 
in independent colleges for the top 
ten per cent of the high-school grad- 
uates of the state. This would mean 
12,000 scholarships awarded annually, 
each worth $350 a year for four years, 
to students attending any accredited 
college or university in the state. 

The technical institutes are to be 
planned primarily to meet regional 
needs. They are to be located in the 
populous centers of the state, such as 
New York City, Westchester, Albany, 
Binghamton, Elmira, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, and Buffalo. Thus they 
will be within commuting distance of 
85 per cent of the people in the state. 
Each will offer training for sub- 
professions which are found in the 
vicinity of the institute. Three, how- 
ever, will offer special programs to 
meet state-wide needs which it is 
anticipated will not be great enough to 
warrant courses in each of the insti- 
tutes. Among these will be training 
in the management of stores and small 
businesses, in aeronautical technology, 
and in labor-management leadership 
and public-service training for more 
mature persons. The technical insti- 
tutes are planned to accommodate 
about 35,000 students, and their an- 
nual budgets are expected to amount 
to nearly $17,000,000. 

The 12,000 state scholarships pre- 
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viously mentioned, awarded on a 
four-year basis, at $350 a year, will 
eventually be equivalent to 48,000 
scholarships in effect at one time. 
This will cost the state $16,800,000 a 
year. Without a huge capital outlay 
and an annual budget larger than the 
cost of these scholarships, the state 
could not establish a separate uni- 
versity to care for so many students. 
If the Regents’ Postwar Plan is fol- 
lowed, the present facilities for higher 
education in the state, be they public 
or private, will be used to avoid the 
expense of duplication. 

The total number of students who 
are admitted to existing state colleges, 
together with holders of state scholar- 
ships and those admitted to technical 
institutes, would be about 37,000 in 
any one year, nearly 30 per cent of 
the number graduated annually from 
the high schools of the state. The cost 
of providing these educational oppor- 
tunities will be nearly $40,000,000 
annually, or about $33,500,000 more 
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than the state is now spending. Ona 
per capita basis, New York will then 
rank among the leading states in the 
provision of opportunities for higher 
education. 

No one of the proposals outlined js 
an adequate answer to the problem of 
postwar higher education, and no 
two of them will meet the situation. 
The state colleges are giving profes- 
sional training; the technical institutes 
will give sub-professional training ona 
level which does not now exist and is 
seriously needed in New York; and 
the state scholarships will make it 
possible for more young persons of 
intellectual promise to attend the 
institutions of higher education which 
now exist in the state. Together, 
these make a _ balanced program. 
State expenditures to carry out these 
recommendations may be regarded as 
a social investment in youth which 
bears promise of rich dividends in 
economic productivity, personal cul- 
ture, and civic leadership. 

[Vol. XV, No. 7] 
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Three-Way Organization in the 
Graduate School 


By CARL E. SEASHORE 


A Plan Based upon the Organization at the University of Iowa 


S A cross section of all of the 
branches of the university, the 
graduate school has become 

the capstone of the American educa- 
tional structure. It is yet in the 
inceptive stages. As compared with 
other levels of American education, 
the graduate school is probably des- 
tined for the largest proportional 
increase, both in the scope of opera- 
tion and in the registration of students. 
While it represents the widest spread 
of interests, it at the same time tends 
to become the common meeting 
ground for all who pursue the highest 
forms of learning. 

For the purpose of maintaining 
adequate standards, freedom in ad- 
justing the program to the needs of 
the student, discriminating educa- 
tional guidance, and conservation of 
the time and energy¥%of the faculty, 
there should be a threefold choice for 
the routing of students in the grad- 
uate schools. At the time of admission 
the student may be given a choice of 
one of three plans to be followed: the 
standard plan, specifically designed 
for the maintenance of liberal and 
rigorous standards leading to the tra- 
ditional advanced degrees, the ter- 
minal plan, providing for specially 


designed terminal schedules leading to 
the Master’s degree, and the free- 
elective plan, not leading to any 
degree. The student may be given the 
choice by his own declaration at 
the time of first registration, and 
readjustments in the choice of plan 
may be made at any time on the 
basis of accumulating experience and 
achievements. 

All of these procedures are found in 
the leading graduate schools, although 
generally without any organized dec- 
laration of policy, clearly conceived 
concept of their relative rdles, or pro- 
vision for economical and effective 
administration. In presenting the 
present sketch there is no desire to 
mechanize or overstandardize grad- 
uate instruction. Each institution may 
well have its own plan. Educators 
must bear in mind that institutions 
differ in their constituencies, types of 
organization, and defined objectives, 
all of which must be respected. In 
a given institution different depart- 
ments, divisions, or schools are spon- 
sors of widely varied types of content, 
and it would be unreasonable to 
expect that all should be adapted to 
a single rule of procedure. Further- 
more, within each of these ranks the 
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influential professors differ widely in 
their inherited traditions, their out- 
look, and their willingness to undertake 
new responsibilities. These should be 
respected, because no enterprise of 
this kind should be operated through 
blanket legislation or by remote con- 
trol. Again, no legislation should be 
static. The organization here pro- 
posed is designed to meet the probable 
expansion and adjustment in the 
immediate postwar period.! 


TUDENTS may be admitted freely 

to the graduate school on the basis 
of a recognized baccalaureate degree 
or a special examination. Different 
universities may naturally vary in 
their standards for admission on the 
basis of their constituency and the 
policy of limiting the number of 
students. However, current trends in 
adult education, with the rapid in- 
crease of mass demands for education, 
make it necessary to admit tentatively 
and then organize systematic sorting 
as early as possible to distinguish 
those who should be admitted to 
candidacy for the standard degree 
from those who should register for a 
terminal degree or for free electives. 
Just as the attempt to make a scholar 
out of every student entering the 
liberal-arts college has failed, so the 
attempt to nurse all graduate students 
toward a higher degree is an ill- 
advised policy resulting in the lower- 
ing of standards. The list of classified 
colleges, the use of qualifying exam- 


1The proposal here outlined is the outgrowth of 
thirty years’ experience as the graduate dean in 
the University of Iowa. It, therefore, represents 
essentially what we have tried to accomplish in 
the development of graduate organization in this 
university, although not officially formulated as a 
unified policy. 
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inations, records of previous achieve. 
ments, interviews, and _ testimonials 
have served in the setting up of 
national standards for admission; but 
the time has come for the more ade. 
quate evaluation, sorting, and routing 
of the student at or near his first 
registration. To facilitate and imple. 
ment the sorting adequately, the 
threefold choice of routing is devised, 
The graduate record examination 
used at the University of Iowa, or its 
equivalent, in its two forms, the gen- 
eral profile examination and the special 
examination in an area, should be 
required of each graduate student 
desiring to become a candidate for a 
degree, and he should take the exam- 
ination the first time it is offered after 
he registers in the graduate school, 
unless he presents a record of having 
taken it elsewhere. His mark on the 
examination should be entered on his 
permanent record card in the reg- 
istrar’s office, and a copy with inter- 
pretative norms should be furnished 
him and his major department. 
Generally it will be advantageous in 
most departments to require the 
Master’s degree as a first step toward 
the doctorate. In the period required 
for the Master’s degree some part of 
the student’s time should be scheduled 
for research and another part for 
reading on the honors plan, holding 
class attendance to a minimum. This 
will introduce him to graduate meth- 
ods of study from the very beginning 
and will force him to show evidence of 
fitness for bona fide graduate work. 
Writing the thesis will acquaint him 
with the techniques of research and 
writing. Such training will make a 
radical break with undergraduate 
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methods of learning and will provide 
threefold training in independent 
reading and thinking, in critical ob- 
servation, and in the deliberate and 
adequate statement of fact. Emphasis 
should be laid on this as a method of 
training rather than as a contribution 
to knowledge. 

As a rule, the Master’s examination 
may be a qualifying examination for 
candidacy for the doctorate. Since the 
purpose of a qualifying examination 
is to determine whether or not the 
student should be encouraged to pro- 
ceed toward the doctorate, it should 
be taken early. This can be done as 
satisfactorily at the time of the 
Master’s examination as later, pro- 
vided the examination at this stage is 
somewhat more elaborate and thor- 
oughly functional, that is, based upon 
tests of fitness and ability as evi- 
denced by the work of the student for 
the Master’s degree and not upon all 
knowledge pertaining to a background 
for the doctorate. At this time the 
student can be advised to proceed, to 
transfer, or to quit. He may, of 
course, pass such an examination for 
the purpose of securing the Master’s 
degree but may fail to pass it as a 
doctoral qualifying examination. 

Taking the qualifying examination 
early will serve as an effective means 
of appraising the student while time 
is still ahead of him and will place the 
responsibility for directing him upon 
the chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed when he is admitted to can- 
didacy for the degree. It will also 
save the student from preparing for 
an extra examination. At the time 


of qualification the student should 
satisfy the 


language requirements 
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and fulfill all prerequisites. If this 
stage is passed satisfactorily, he 
should immediately select a field of 
concentration and work out an organ- 
ized program which he will follow for 
the remainder of his progress toward 
the doctorate. 


F THE plan here outlined is fol- 

lowed, the student, through his 
work for his Master’s degree, is intro- 
duced to graduate methods of study. 
This plan resembles the methods of 
training which have prevailed for 
centuries in the older universities and 
toward which the best graduate schools 
in this country are now turning. It 
involves the development of a schol- 
arly attitude, with its privileges and 
responsibilities in seeking knowledge 
at first hand; it involves specialization 
by concentrating upon a field which 
can be reasonably mastered; and it 
directs and motivates the laying of 
broad foundations with a clean-cut 
and reasonably obtainable object 
in view. 

This program is in contrast to the 
now frequently prevailing demand 
that the student shall shoot against a 
blue sky in the organization of his 
studies to prepare him for a final 
content examination. It will train 
him to go to the sources of information 
rather than to attend an undergrad- 
uate type of class. It will relieve the 
graduate-school professors of heavy 
loads as orators, drillmasters, and time- 
burning inquisitors to find out if each 
student has studied his lesson, and 
will enable them to pursue their own 
creative work with the neophytes as 
understudies and aides in research. 
Course work might well be limited to 
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seminars and free electives under a 
few inspiring leaders. The dissemina- 
tion of facts obtainable in books 
should be taboo in classroom instruc- 
tion, and piecemeal examinations 
should be regarded as unsuited to the 
graduate level. After the qualifying 
examination the student should be 
exempt from term examinations and 
should prepare systematically for the 
final comprehensive examination on 
his outlined program. The prepara- 
tion for this examination will then 
furnish an adequate background for 
the defense of his dissertation. Thus, 
during this period of maturation, he 
will acquire a reasonable command of 
his field by working constantly toward 
his outlined objectives unhampered 
by piecemeal assignments and will 
have had a genuine experience in the 
collection of information, the evalua- 
tion of facts, the discriminating organ- 
ization of values, the development of 
scholarly integrity, fellowship in 
research, and a foretaste of the 
scholarly life. 

The procedure here advocated will 
be opposed by the school of thought 
which assumes that the student should 
master the known facts within his 
area of specialization before he begins 
creative work in the organization of 
background and training in the art of 
learning by doing. This attitude is 
often tolerated because it relieves the 
professor of responsibility beyond the 
classroom; the student is allowed to 
float for two or three years without 
acquiring anything but an_under- 
graduate type of information and 
attitude. The result of such pro- 
cedure is that the student burns up 
his time before he attempts to write 
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his dissertation and, therefore, comes 
up to the finals without having 
acquired the power of doctoral schol. 
arship which involves creative ability, 
The plan proposed in this article is an 
attempt to take American universities 
back to the best traditions of the 
universities of continental Europe, 
granting time and freedom to learn 
unhampered by high-school meth- 
ods. The plan is a realistic attempt 
to clear the hurdle from an under. 
graduate to a graduate attitude in 


methods of instruction and learning, | 


It is at this point that the American 
university has made its greatest fail- 
ure in its topsy-turvy rushing growth 
within the half-century, for which we 
must now make amends. In the exer- 
cise of this freedom the student who 
is not of doctoral caliber will be 
caught and should be eliminated at 
the earliest possible stage. 


REPARATION for the compre- 

hensive examination must begin 
as soon as the field of concentration 
is chosen, and all the reading on the 
honors plan and the choice of sem- 
inars and occasional general courses 
should be directed toward that goal. 
This will involve the fractionating of 
fields for mastery, the provision for 
cycle reviews and evaluations, and 
extensive written exercises in the 
form of digests and criticisms purely 
for self-help. Here experimentation 
or creative writing becomes a central 
feature. To make the task of the 
final comprehensive examination 4 
reasonable one, it must be written 
specifically in terms of the outline 
prepared and approved as a contract 
in consultation with the commit- | 
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tee at the beginning of the work for 
the doctorate, and must not be a 
blind effort to sample all learning 
represented in the department or 
departments concerned. 

Guidance for the preparation of the 
dissertation should be placed in the 
hands of the candidate at the begin- 
ning of his graduate work and should 
be vitalized through frequent con- 
sultation with the director of the 
dissertation and other consultants 
throughout its progress. Such a pre- 
view and long-time planning will have 
inestimable value in blazing the 
trail for the student into unknown 
territory. 

To achieve this purpose at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, the Graduate Coun- 
cil has prepared instructions, entitled 
“Printer’s Copy,” which are handed 
to the student at the time he first 
registers for graduate work. Excerpts 
from the pamphlet are quoted here: 


The master’s thesis and the doctoral 
dissertation should represent productive 
writing in finished form. The central 
aim in graduate study is to discover, 
invent, refine, or create something which 
will be a contribution to knowledge. 
The building of an adequate background 
of orientation in the major subject and 
allied fields is, of course, essential; but 
that becomes relatively incidental to this 
well-directed purpose, especially in the 
doctoral dissertation. The method of 
procedure may vary within a wide range 
in relation to the type of subject matter 
and departmental facilities and policies; 
but the following directions may be 
presented in principle as a guide to 
scholarly writing: 

From the first learn to read, write, and 
reckon with facts at the graduate level. 
..« Select your field of concentration at 
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or near the beginning of your graduate 
study; build your courses of study and 
general reading in and around this field; 
select within this area a specific problem 
for intensive investigation so restricted 
in scope that it may permit exhaustive 
treatment; make the pursuit of this the 
focus of your graduate study; consult your 
adviser and competent critics diligently; 
specialize. . . . Survey the channels for 
publication and then write according to 
the standards, in the style and within the 
limits of economy of that channel, 
whether it be a book, a monograph, one 
or more articles in a standard journal, or 
an abstract. This is the printer’s copy. 

. In case of a dissertation, publish it 
promptly as a whole. If that is not 
feasible, search through this assembled 
material for one or more features which 
may constitute a contribution to knowl- 
edge or technical skill and publish it in 
briefer form. . . . In case of such abbre- 
viated form of publication, printed with 
ample illustrative material, deposit copies 
of the complete work or appendices to 
the articles in the University Library and 
give reference to the availability of this 
material in the shorter publication. . . . 
Use graphic illustrations and condensed 
tables, or skeletal outlines wherever 
feasible, and make sure that the printer’s 
copy will attract attention, aid memory, 
arouse appreciation, economize time of 
the reader, and lead to acceptance. .. . 
Since this will have news value and will 
serve to establish priority and allocation 
in your professional field, seek as early 
publication as possible. 

This plan for the procedure in the 
organization of graduate study through 
early beginning of research, the progres- 
sive development of background, and 
preparation and publication of manu- 
script has, among others, the following 
advantages: It constitutes the most 
effective form of graduate training and 
should, therefore, be of first concern in 
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the planning of the graduate course. It 
lays emphasis upon the principle of 
creative power rather than passive recep- 
tivity, makes course work and supple- 
mentary reading purposeful, and generates 
a feeling of fellowship with co-workers. 
Whether or not the printer’s copy 
results in publication, it is the most 
effective preparation for future writing in 
that it stimulates scientific integrity, the 
exercise of good taste, accuracy in 
observation and investigation, and the 
art of deliberate and adequate statement. 


HE present practice of allowing 

graduate students to serve ap- 
prenticeship as teaching assistants or 
research assistants is commendable 
within reasonable limits, since it is 
advantageous both to the student 
and to the department; but such an 
appointment should always result in a 
reduced schedule proportionate to the 
time sold. This frequently results 
in adding a year to the work for the 
doctorate, although much of this may 
be made up by attendance during 
summer sessions. 

Whether or not a minimum time 
for the earning of the doctorate should 
be maintained is a moot question. On 
the whole, preference may be given to 
maintenance of the traditional three- 
year requirement for actual work in 
the graduate school. This is fully jus- 
tified by the unlimited freedom for 
either broadening horizons or more 
intensively concentrating upon tech- 
niques in creative endeavors before 
taking the degree. There is no thought 
of equalizing the value of the doc- 
torate by the three-year requirement, 
because one student can reach the 
degree with an equipment for learning 
many times that of another, and 
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throughout life a scholar will be held 
accountable on the basis of his 
achievement rather than on any 
formal certification. 

The other procedure, granting the 
doctorate largely on the basis of abil- 
ity to pass comprehensive final exam. 
inations and prepare an adequate 
dissertation, presents many hazards, 
Continuation into postdoctorate work 
is going to be so common that the 
time for passing the doctoral examina- 
tion may become a minor matter; and 
furthermore, as a result of individual 
differences, many students take a 
good deal more than three years. The 
tendency through the letting down of 
the bars would be to make the Doc- 
tor’s degree more or less honorary. 
Honorary degrees are passing out and 
the learned world is full of scholars 
who have never been in a graduate 
school but who can present evidence 
of achievement far beyond that 
required for a doctorate in a course. 

The doctorate in all departments, 
no matter how liberal or technical, 
tends to become a professional degree 
certifying competence for practice in 
a given field, such as research in chem- 
istry, government service, or clinical 
psychology. This is particularly true 
of the doctorate in education, which 
is the highest form of certification for 
supervision and teaching in_ their 
various aspects. Under the present 
plan it is assumed that the depart- 
ment of education will direct the 
work for this degree on the same 
pattern and with the same responsi- 
bilities as operate in other standard 
departments. 

The question arises as to whether 
candidates for the doctorate in educa- 
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tion should have a separate degree, 
Doctor of Education. Although there 
may be rare exceptions, the Doctor of 
Education is generally and rightly 
recognized as inferior to the Doctor of 
Philosophy because it is often chosen 
to evade certain standard require- 
ments for a learned degree, such as 
language requirements, the emphasis 
on research, age limitations, and pub- 
lication. Among the arguments pre- 
sented in its favor are the privilege of 
satisfying requirements by attendance 
upon classes instead of original schol- 
arly work and the concentration upon 
problems of methods of teaching and 
administering rather than scholarly 
power or learning. By asking for 
this degree educationists are breaking 
away from a now prevailing tendency 
in American education to have only 
one doctorate in course, the Ph.D. 
Changing that rule would result in a 
chaotic rise of Doctors’ degrees of 
widely varying values. In favor of 
the single degree is also the fact that 
it is a symbol of efficient scholarly 
training within each and every field 
of higher learning, whether liberal or 
professional. 

There are now as many post- 
doctoral students in liberal pursuits 
as there were candidates for the 
doctorate at the turn of the century. 
As a mark of progress and a token of 
certification for a learned job, the 
doctorate now has the comparative 
value of the Master’s degree of fifty 
years ago. It stands for the tuning of 
the fiddle, and the scholar must go on 
and play an actual tune in some form 
of creative work if he is to arrive as a 
scholar. At this level, generous sti- 
pends should be available. The foun- 
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dations and the universities themselves 
have rendered great service by fur- 
nishing adequate stipends. This should 
be continued and justified on the 
ground that the student is now mov- 
ing toward the peak of his productive 
scholarship, whether in pure or ap- 
plied learning. For this group of 
advanced students, assistance through 
internships should be developed some- 
what on the pattern of medicine. Such 
internships might well become avail- 
able in connection with research 
institutes and various types of services: 
in which the university may be 
engaged. 

Learned degrees have become com- 
mercialized, and we are now confront- 
ing a movement to by-pass them on 
the part of mature students with a 
deep sense of freedom and confidence 
in their power for self-help at the 
graduate level. This should be en- 
couraged, and such students should 
have the advantage of all the facilities 
and privileges that a university can 
offer without restriction. In partic- 
ular, they should have the privilege of 
good fellowship with the outstanding 
leaders on the campus, whether stu- 
dents or professors. Their achieve- 
ment should be such that it needs no 
certification. The world will know 
them by their works. 


HE pattern for terminal educa- 

tion is derived from the junior- 
college movement, which represents 
the most fundamental change in 
American education which has devel- 
oped since the establishment of the 
graduate school itself at Johns Hop- 
kins University. The junior college 
has led to the general recognition of 
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certain principles, in which we observe 
the following emergent trends: pro- 
vision for applied science and art with 
the same seriousness with which we 
have pursued pure science and art, the 
demand for social intelligence in 
semiprofessional and _ technological 
pursuits, vocational orientation of a 
strictly academic character but organ- 
ized and motivated for a purpose, the 
response to the community for services 
at the junior-college level, the estab- 
lishment of a proving ground in which 
entering college students may grad- 
ually discover themselves and find 
an interest in the pursuit of the 
scholarly life. 

The causes which led to terminal 
programs at the junior-college level 
and the principles involved in their 
organization item for item are appli- 
cable to the first year or two in the 
graduate school. As the two-year 
terminal plan of the junior col- 
lege represents the capstone of the 
secondary-school system, a two-year 
extension beyond the high school, so 
now the terminal program at the 
graduate level represents the capstone 
of collegiate education. Both of 
these extensions are the results of the 
extraordinary demand for higher edu- 
cation designed to fit the student for 
special services and enrichment of 
the good life. 

While the terminal program is 
semiprofessional in character, it is 
distinct from more immediately prac- 
tical vocational and _ technological 
programs designed for specific occupa- 
tions in that it is a program in art 


*These principles are outlined in Chap. 1 of my 
book, The Junior College Movement (Henry Holt, 
New York, 1940), which describes the principles of 
terminal education at the junior-college level. 
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and science, assuch. At the graduate 
level it represents bona fide graduate 
study, having definite prerequisites 
and standards for admission and offer- 
ing a distinctive program in applied 
science and art. 


N ORDER to exemplify one way 

in which a terminal program might 
operate in principle, let us consider its 
application to the professional ad- 
vancement of teacher training beyond 
the undergraduate level. At the pres- 
ent time there is large demand for 
this because of the practical require- 
ment of a Master’s degree for teachers 
in the secondary schools of the 
country. In the state universities, 
this is the objective of more than half 
of the students who enter graduate 
schools. 

This program of applied science and 
art is designed primarily for the 
training of teachers in the public 
schools. It is semiprofessional and 
liberal, tailor-made for the recognition 
of individual differences in ability, 
background, and purpose. It may 
apply to any subject content, may 
occupy a period of one or two years, 
and may be organized into tentative 
curriculums or patterns of study in 
which personal guidance is the central 
feature. While, owing to the great 
demand, this training will be offered 
as a fifth year in the leading colleges 
of the country, migration should be 
encouraged, and it is the function of 
the university to carry its share of 
the load and exercise leadership in the 
maintaining of standards for the 
preparation of high-school teachers. 

The standards for admission to the 
terminal program should be the same 
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as those maintained for the standard 
degree, including sorting and alloca- 
tion of the students at or immediately 
after registration on the bases of all 
available records and the expressed 
purpose and choice of each student. 

The students entering for this semi- 
professional degree fall immediately 
into one of three classes: those who 
come from teachers’ colleges with a 
full major in education, those who 
come from colleges in which they have 
satisfied the minimum requirements 
for certification in education, and 
those who have had little or no under- 
graduate training in education. For 
each of these three groups a tentative 
type of schedule should be set up. 

Students preparing for educational 
administration and supervision at 
any level in the public-school system 
should major in education. For the 
first and second groups, the extent of 
undergraduate specialization through 
courses in education should be offset 
by a compensating program in con- 
tent subjects regarded as relevant 
and fundamental for semiprofessional 
training. Those of the third group 
should be routed through a graduate 
year or more of technical courses in 
education which are definitely grad- 
uate courses as distinguished from the 
undergraduate courses with the same 
names. A large number of the en- 
trants from the first and second groups 
will major in the department or area 
which represents their probable field 
of teaching in the high school, but 
should proceed on a pattern built as a 
terminal program in education for the 
teaching of one or more subjects as 
the demands are represented in the 
secondary schools. 
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In the best university organization 
of teacher training for specific sub- 
jects, neither the regular professors of 
education nor the regular professors of 
the content subject teach the courses 
in how to teach Latin, physics, English, 
and the like. These courses are taught 
in the specific departments, such as 
physics or English, or areas, such as 
general science or social science, by a 
member of the staff who has a major 
interest in the content field but has 
had high-school experience and ad- 
vanced training in education, has the 
point of view of an educator, and is 
exceptionally qualified for such joint 
responsibilities. These staff members 
should be regarded as liason members 
of the department of education, pref- 
erably on joint appointment. 

There is a third class of entrants for 
professional training who have the 
ambition to specialize in some depart- 
ment for teaching in junior colleges, 
standard colleges, and technological 
institutions, or to qualify for leader- 
ship in educational services. These 
should be routed tentatively under 
the standard plan leading to the 
doctorate as a professional degree; but 
if, because of age, lack of funds, or 
lack of confidence in their ability, 
their plans cannot cover more than a 
short period of study, they might be 
routed on either the standard or the 
terminal plan for the Master’s degree. 


OLLOWING the general trend 

of recommendations of commit- 
tees in national societies, the thesis 
requirement in all programs leading 
to a Master’s degree should be en- 
couraged, not for the purpose of 
making a contribution to knowledge, 
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but as the key approach to graduate 
study. This will develop the stu- 
dent’s power of self-help within an 
area which may come within his 
responsibilities in his career. The 
subject for investigation should be 
a time-limited and feasible project 
within the scope of the student’s pro- 
fessional interest and competence, and 
should lead to the development of 
some particular skill which is funda- 
mental for scholarly success in the 
profession. To supplement this there 
should be a provision for reading on the 
honors plan as a unit in the schedule. 
The absence of requirements of a 
thesis and a unit of reading on the 
honors plan leads to the dodging of a 
responsibility on the part of the staff, 
the sitting in class like a Freshman, or 
the shaking of a sloppy and opionated 
essay out of the sleeves. Students who 
obviously cannot qualify for these 
activities should not be admitted to 
candidacy for the Master’s degree, 
although they may be allowed to take 
courses which might aid them in 
qualifying for teachers’ certificates. 
Terminal education for high-school 
teachers will never reach the honor- 
able standing or proficiency which it 
deserves as long as the dodging of a 
thesis requirement is tolerated on the 
ground of mass education or the 
theory that professional education at 
this level cannot be made scholarly. 
The argument that it is too expensive 
does not hold, because, under the 
procedure here recommended, the 
first year of work will be organized 
into groups which can be met in 
comparatively large units and will be 
supervised by a comparatively small 
number of members of the staff whose 
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specific responsibilities lie within the 
area of terminal education. 

Again, as recommended by commit- 
tees which have investigated this 
subject, a Master’s degree, either 
M.A. or M.S., should be the degree 
given in terminal courses, without un- 
limited expansion into varieties of the 
Master’s degree. One purpose in that 
is to maintain the respectability of the 
standard Master’s degree by living up 
to its implications. For the purpose of 
certification or placement, transcripts 
of credit indicate the field of special- 
ization, and it is entirely appropriate 
for the student to say that he has a 
terminal Master’s degree within such 
areas of specialization as Latin, biol- 
ogy, or American history. Univer- 
sities must abandon the attitude of 
scorn for a degree which may have 
some implications for the purpose of 
certification; and the graduate school, 
as a cross section of the university as 
a whole, should regard it as its mission 
to foster applied arts and science of a 
professional character in all the fields 
of learning within its purview and 
should not turn over responsibility for 
standardization to professional cer- 
tifying agencies, often of political, 
factional, or mercenary character. 

One of the vital functions of a ter- 
minal program is to furnish a proving 
ground within which the student can 
discover himself and find new goals, 
new ambition, and a new outlook upon 
life. Upon receipt of this degree he 
can readily transfer to a standard plan 
leading to the doctorate or to any of 
the various professional goals. If the 
terminal program is pursued as here 
recommended, it will be very easy to 
transfer at this stage by making up 
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certain fixed requirements for the new 
order of program. This route consti- 
tutes one of the best means of selec- 
tion for the higher levels of graduate 
or professional work. Everything 
that the student has studied is likely 
to be useful; but, in addition to that, 
he has developed self-drive and con- 
fidence in himself which represent the 
highest type of motivation for the 
sacrifices involved, the opportunities 
open, and the emoluments to be 
gained through higher study. 


HE universities have outgrown 

their original confines and broad- 
ened their horizons, assuming more 
and more new responsibilities for 
limited services for which training is 
demanded at the graduate level. The 
coming of this point of view will be 
regarded by many as an encroach- 
ment, but it should be quite otherwise; 
because the routing of service courses 
into a separate unit with their own 
type of facilities, teaching, and re- 
sponsibilities will clear the right of 
way for students pursuing the standard 
plan and to that extent relieve the 
standard-plan teachers from respon- 
sibilities in which they are not 
interested and for which they are not 
qualified. 

So far as the writer is aware, this is 
the first time a serious proposal has 
been made for the formal recognition 
of the designation terminal at the 
graduate level. All universities ope- 
rate such courses in considerable 
variety, but as a rule they are organ- 
ized in a makeshift way, having 
sprung up topsy-turvy and without a 
recognized policy for establishing and 
maintaining standards. The adoption 
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of the terminal plan as a principle of 
organization, on the pattern just illus- 
trated in education, should go far in 
the direction of giving status to, 
justification of, and adequate pro- 
visions for this first level of graduate 
work short of the doctorate. 

Engineers return to the graduate 
schools for a year of semitechnical 
training for a job now at hand or in 
sight. The same is true in other pro- 
fessional schools and in many of the 
departments within the area of liberal 
arts. Technicians in nutrition con- 
stitute a considerable training unit 
leading to a degree which should be 
carefully designed and supervised on 
the terminal plan for graduate stu- 
dents in the medical schools. In a 
modern hospital much of the examin- 
ing of patients is done by technicians 
highly trained for one particular task. 
The program for certified public 
accountants has taken pretty clear 
form, both for semiprofessional and 
for individual pursuits in business and 
industry. Social welfare demands 
workers who have some professional 
training short of work for the doctorate 
in sociology and underlying subjects. 
Musicians, directors of plays, and 
secondary-school teachers of fine arts 
in the public schools turn to the 
schools of fine arts for a professional 
boost. Scores of varieties of tech- 
nicians in psychology are coming to 
the fore but are suffering from a want 
of well-designed, specific, terminal 
programs. In home economics, men- 
tal hygiene, civil service, and city 
planning, the demand for semipro- 
fessional training is coming fast. In 
each of the learned professions, there 
is a demand for refresher courses. 
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These need not be all rigidly of the 
terminal type. They may or may not 
count toward a degree, but they 
should represent a happy combination 
of liberal training and semiprofes- 
sional enrichment. The demand for a 
period of graduate work combining a 
liberal point of view with vocational 
outlook can be extended indefinitely 
as educational demands are pushed 
higher and higher in the postwar 
period. With all this rush into the 
confines of graduate schools, it is time 
that planful consideration be given to 
the systematic organization of such 
work or that announcement be made 
that the institution is not concerned 
with such intruders. 

Increasing numbers of students 
will register for graduate work with- 
out reference to degrees. Here adult 
education should find a welcome under 
simple and informal regulations. Many 
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registrants will be part-time workers, 
professional persons, or technicians 
wishing refresher courses or preparing 
to shift into a new avenue, scholars 
wishing to utilize the facilities of the 
universities in their specialized forms 
of creative work, and persons of 
leisure who become free-lance stu- 
dents and pursue their work largely 
for the pleasure of it. These students 
will not be under any supervision 
other than requirements for admission 
to and registration for classes and the 
use of the facilities of the university, 

In the present American over. 
worship of degrees and pressure for 
standardization, a university policy 
for the encouragement and recognition 
of the roving scholar, which will place 
the free-elective plan on an equality 
with degree-conferring plans, should 
be hailed as a significant event in 
higher education. [Vol. XV, No. 7] 
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Engineering Training for Women 


By FRANCES M. TALLMADGE 


The War-Training Programs and Their Implications for Education 


E drafting of civilian college 
men and the institution of 
specific military curriculums, 

such as the Army Specialized Training 
Program and the Naval College Train- 
ing Program, are obvious changes in 
the educational scene. In addition to 
these which chiefly affect men, there 
are several which are influencing 
women as well. Within the past three 
years many engineering and _ tech- 
nical courses have been opened to 
women for the first time. Previously, 
women were permitted, but certainly 
not encouraged, to participate in 
courses such as mechanical drawing, 
shop work, or the more advanced 
technical subjects. The government- 
sponsored courses of the Engineer- 
ing, Science, and Management War 
Training (ESMWT) in these fields 
have pointed their offerings directly 
toward women. College officers and 
vocational advisers have likewise en- 
couraged women to move into tech- 
nical fields. Industry has welcomed 
those who have been trained. 

Not only have women been warmly 
welcomed; they have received real 
recognition. Because a number of 
women have shown that they have 
abilities in technical work, there is a 
growing acknowledgment that women 
can do the job. They have success- 





fully invaded fields heretofore recog- 
nized as suitable for men only. Of 
course, there has always been the 
unusual woman who succeeded in a 
man’s field in a man’s way, but the 
present situation goes beyond that. 
Although equality of opportunity has 
hardly yet been achieved, the woman 
is not now a stranger in these fields, 
and she is well on the way to being 
accepted there. 

In all coeducational systems, the 
girls have had the opportunity to 
accept the accelerated programs along 
with the men. They have been urged 
to do so for patriotic, as well as 
economic, reasons. This, in itself, has 
forced college women to recognize 
themselves as important factors in 
the economics of production. Indus- 
try and education have combined 
forces to meet specific industrial needs. 
Special courses and whole curriculums 
have been developed chiefly for the 
training of women. The closer associa- 
tion between educational institutions 
and industrial concerns is in itself a 
significant change; the fact that it con- 
cerns women is of further consequence. 

The Engineering Cadette Program, 
which is particularly significant for 
those concerned with the education of 
women, combines and illustrates a 
number of the changes which have been 
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noted. Two particular programs, one 
sponsored by Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion and another by Radio Corporation 
of America, carry that title. Other 
training units have been similar. 
Essentially, a cadette program con- 
sists of a 10-month course in a special 
branch of engineering. The curric- 
ulum is prepared by the faculty in 
close co-operation with the company 
engineers, and the course is taught by 
university instructors. Girls selected 
for such training have had one or more 
years of college work and have indi- 
cated some interest in the field of 
engineering. As trainees, they are 
paid a small salary in addition to 
board, room, and tuition. Upon com- 
pletion of the course, the girls work as 
engineering aides with the sponsoring 
company. The Curtiss-Wright units 
were located in seven outstanding 
colleges of engineering; Radio Corpo- 
ration of America operated one unit 
in the School of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Purdue University. The RCA 
Engineering Cadette Program was 
initiated and directed by the manager 
of personnel administration. An ad- 
visory committee composed of the 
general manager of manufacturing 
and the chief engineer worked closely 
with the program from the first. 


ROGRAMS such as these prob- 
ably have an effect on the 
institutions where the programs have 
been conducted, on the women par- 
ticipating in them, and on the 
industries using the women in pro- 
fessional technical jobs. 
The effect on institutions may take 
various forms. A_ few traditional 
men’s colleges have opened their doors 
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to women. The problem of closing 
them will be a difficult one. Legg 
shattering to tradition, perhaps, but 
none the less real, is the effect upon 
the personnel of schools which have 
had student bodies composed chiefly 
of men. Faculty members, extremely 
skeptical, even a bit prejudiced about 
having women in the advanced en- 
gineering courses, have found to their 
delight and dismay that the women 
can do an excellent technical job and 
frequently exceed the men in interest 
and determination. A teacher who 
has found such a source of interested 
students is usually desirous of con- 
tinuing it. Favorable statements about 
women students are made even though 
faculty contact with them has been 
through these greatly shortened pro- 
grams where they are doing the work 
with less than normal backgrounds. 
One of the most rewarding aspects 
of the program, from a faculty view- 
point, was the close contact with the 
industry in which the girls were 
placed. The faculty members teach- 
ing these courses found it especially 
helpful to visit the RCA plants and 
discuss with the company engineers 
the job situations facing the cadettes. 
This experience was essential to the 
effective teaching of the immediate 
course, but it also gave the instructors 
a supplementary industrial _ back- 
ground for the normal class work. 
Equipment and supplies furnished by 
the RCA Company added a new type 
of incentive to several courses. Some 
faculty members have requested that 
the Company permit them to use, as 
illustrative material for the usual col- 
lege classes, some of this information 
originally supplied for the cadettes. 


! 





ENGINEERING TRAINING FOR WOMEN 


ERTAIN elements of the coun- 

seling provided in the cadette 
programs seem to be having indirect 
effects on the institutions in which 
they are located. A cadette super- 
visor, employed by the corporation, 
has been a resident representative, 
responsible for all plant relations with 
the university and the cadettes. Over 
and above such business details, she 
has represented a counseling service 
for the cadettes. Each cadette be- 
came an increasingly large investment 
as the course progressed; good coun- 
seling, therefore, carried a financial 
return in addition to its morale com- 
ponent. Its two aims were: first, to 
weed out those whose interests, capac- 
ities, and backgrounds were insufh- 
cient for success. The sooner such 
people could be eliminated, the better, 
both for the girl and for the company. 
Second, to keep the active interest of 
those who were capable; else the time 
and money spent represented a loss 
to company and cadette alike. The 
counseling was, of course, done from a 
company point of view; however, it 
probably differed very little from that 
of an unbiased counselor. For the 
most part, what is good for the stu- 
dent is also advantageous for the 
company. An unhappy cadette could 
easily act as a “bad apple” and de- 
velop in the rest of the group a 
restless, dissatisfied feeling. 

It has never seemed entirely right 
to evaluate counseling in terms of 
reduced turnover or withdrawals, for, 
frequently, the best counseling leads 
to withdrawal. Low mortality is, 
however, an item of interest. In the 
RCA Cadette Program, we had a 
drop of 15 per cent (13 out of 86); 46 
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per cent of the withdrawals were for 
health reasons. Six of the 13 with- 
drawals transferred to the RCA Vic- 
tor plants for immediate employment. 
Illness of two weeks or more made 
continuation impossible for some; oth- 
ers transferred because of lack of inter- 
est or aptitude for the work. The 
follow-up study which is planned will 
undoubtedly reveal a great deal more 
about the effectiveness of counseling. 
At the present time, however, faculty 
members are aware of the work being 
done with the cadette groups, and 
some are raising questions as to the 
advisability of similar counseling for 
regular university students. 

The regular students, as well as the 
faculty, have felt the impact of the 
presence of cadettes on their cam- 
puses. A group of purposeful, en- 
thusiastic students who are obviously 
succeeding in a new type of work 
opens new horizons to many with 
previously vague vocational plans. 
The greasy hands, that have been 
busy in the machine shop, and the 
ever present slide rule, come to be 
recognized by the student body as 
business equipment for the cadettes 
rather than just a pose. 

For the women participating in 
such a program, it has meant many 
things. To some, it has meant 
encouragement and support in a field 
previously of interest to them; some 
cadettes had studied engineering a 
year before entering the program. 
For others, it represents a channeling 
of interests after a rather broad and 
undirected year or two in college. 
For some, the financial aid represented 
the release of a burdensome load. 
For all, it represents a streamlined 
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opportunity to specialize in a highly 
technical field, undistracted by the 
requirements of the usual four-year 
engineering curriculum. Many ca- 
dettes plan now to continue their 
study through extension courses and 
thus complete the academic require- 
ments for a Bachelor’s degree either 
in liberal arts or engineering. In 
addition to all this, the girls naturally 
and rightfully feel a satisfaction in as- 
sociation with, and training for, an 
essential war job; they have no doubt 
as to their purpose in being in school. 
All of these factors combine to make 
them a hardworking, determined, and 
enthusiastic group of students. 

The Radio Corporation of America 
has given wholehearted support to 
the cadette program. It believes this 
group, specially trained to fit its 
needs, may be of more immediate 
service in some areas than more 
broadly trained engineers. In addi- 
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tion to the streamlined course pointed 
toward radio, the cadettes are better 
acquainted with RCA practices than 
is a regular graduate. This should be 
of advantage in rapid assimilation. 
The cadettes have not yet had an 
opportunity fully to prove themselves 
in actual job situations. From the 
experience the Radio Corporation of 
America has had with other women 
taken into professional jobs, and 
from the early evidence of the ca- 
dettes’ determination, it is probably 
safe to predict that a great many of 
them will make good in the under. 
taking. In some RCA plants, the 
cadettes represent 20 per cent of the 
engineering staff. Such an influx is 
apt to influence the thinking of the 
other 80 per cent. It is a grave 
responsibility that the cadettes carry; 
for the future of women in industry 
may well be the result of the success 


or failure of these pioneers. 
(Vol. XV, No. 7] 
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Evolution of the Dean of 
Students’ 


In the institutions of higher educa- 
tion, the term personal services has 
been given to activities concerned 
with aiding the individual in his per- 
sonal problems and adjustments to 
university life. These services have 
grown up without a predetermined 
blueprint which would lend order and 
efficiency to a laudable project. On 
almost any campus, there will be sev- 
eral different officials dispensing per- 
sonnel services. Too often, there is an 
utter lack of co-ordination among 
them. 

From the information assembled in 
a survey conducted for the National 
Association of Deans and Advisers of 
Men in March, 1944, it is evident that 
the dean of students is emerging as a 
major administrative officer charged 
with the responsibility of co-ordinating 
all personnel services on the campus. 
Thus, at the University of Denver, an 
office of student personnel has been 
set up. In this office there will be 
included the work of the dean of men 
and dean of women who handled 
scholarships, loans, assistantships, fra- 
ternities, housing, and student activ- 
ities. In addition, this office will 
organize the counseling with faculty 
advisers. Guidance and testing clin- 
ics, reading and speech clinics will be 
expanded and administered through 


*Reported by Lawrence W. Lange, Dean of 
Men, Ohio University. 
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this office. Over this entire personnel 
organization, there will be a new 
officer, a dean of students. 

At the University of Illinois, a new 
Division of Student Welfare has been 
created. This unit brings together the 
offices of dean of men, student employ- 
ment, dean of women, university 
health service, student housing; all’ 
administering activities of faculty- 
student boards, committee on student 
affairs; social, educational, recrea- 
tional, and cultural programs in the 
Student Union and Residence Halls; 
orientation; and high-school guidance 
conferences. Here we have an office 
which co-ordinates the many per- 
sonnel services under a new officer, the 
dean of students. 

The University of Iowa has organ- 
ized an office of student affairs, 
incorporating in this new office the 
persons and functions of the offices of 
the dean of men, dean of women, and 
employment bureau. Although the 
administrative officer in charge is 
called director of student affairs, he is 
performing the same functions as a 
dean of students. 

The revised personnel program at 
the University of Minnesota co- 
ordinated personnel services under a 
dean of students. At Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, two comple- 
mentary deanships were established: 
the dean of faculty, responsible for 
faculty problems primarily, and the 
dean of students, responsible for all 
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aspects of student life, both academic 
and extra-academic. 

These particular universities are but 
examples of the general trend toward 
an integration of personnel services. 
Numerous other schools are also 
thinking and acting on this problem; 
among them are the University of 
Washington, Michigan State College, 
Ohio University, the University of 
Oklahoma, Temple University, and 
the University of Wyoming. 

The dean of students becomes a 
powerful factor in the organization of 
educational plans for the postwar 
university. There will doubtlessly be 
a considerable carry-over of the 
emphasis on personnel work seen 
today in the armed services. The 
colleges will be prepared to make the 
most of this emphasis when all exist- 
ing and projected personnel services 
are co-ordinated under a competent, 
trained, and experienced personnel 
dean, the dean of students. 


British University Grants’ 


The University Grants Committee 
is the answer which Great Britain has 
given to date to the problem of pro- 
viding British universities with the 
financial help they must have without 
unduly restricting their academic in- 
dependence, of which the universities 
are most jealous. While a govern- 
mental agency, the membership of the 
committee is composed predominantly 
of persons with university back- 
grounds and points of view. Sir 
Walter Moberly, who is chairman of 


*Notes on a conversation with Sir Walter 
Moberly, Chairman of the Committee, reported by 
Dexter M. Keezer, Public Member of the National 
War Labor Board, formerly President of Reed Col- 
lege, while a member of the Mission for Economic 
Affairs in London. 
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the Committee, is a civil servant, but 
he came to his present position from 
that of vice-principal of the University 
of Manchester—a position resembling 
that of the president of an American 
university. 

The Committee advises the Chan- 
cellor of the Exechequer on the total 
amount to be made available as grants 
from Parliament to the universities, 
When the Chancellor has decided 
upon the total sum, the Committee 
has full responsibility for apportioning 
it among the various institutions 
eligible for grants. The grants are 
made on a five-year basis. 

In shaping its recommendations the 
Committee visits each institution ap- 
plying for grants in the last year 
before the new 5-year grant is to be 
made and makes a detailed study of 


its performance, personnel, equip- | 


ment, needs, and aspirations. As a 
consequence it is the principal repos- 
itory of the comparative information 
about the personnel and performance 
of the various British universities. 
In dividing the total sum for uni- 
versity grants among the various 
institutions eligible for grants, the 
Committee makes grants in lump 
sums leaving the individual institu- 
tion to apportion the grants among 
its various needs as it sees fit. In the 
course of the visits to the institutions 
it has of course become clear to their 
administrators that the University 
Grants Committee is more interested 
in certain developments than in oth- 
ers, and it is to be expected that these 
administrators are guided in the 
apportionment of their amounts by 
this knowledge. However, they are 
free from any specific direction by the 
Committee in extending their grants, 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


an arrangement designed to safe- 
guard the institutions from having 
their educational administrative pol- 
icy dictated by the Committee. In 
only one instance has the Committee 
definitely utilized its power to shape 
the policy of an institution receiving a 
grant. In this case, it made a one- 
year instead of the customary five- 
year grant and announced that its 
further action would be contingent on 
what the institution had done to fulfill 
its announced purpose of adopting a 
charter which would secure to it 
greater academic independence and 
freedom from local political domina- 
tion. Hence, in this case, the Com- 
mittee served as a_ bulwark of 
academic freedom. The members of 
the University Grants Committee are: 

E. A. Benians, Master of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge 

W. E. Collinson, Professor at the University 
of Liverpool 

Sir Charles Darwin, Director of National 
Physical Laboratory, Peddington 

Miss Margery Fry, Former Principal of 
Summerville College, Oxford. 

Sir Robert Creig, Representative of Scottish 
Universities 

A. V. Hill, Professor of Royal Society 

P. D. Innes, Esq., Chief Education Officer, 
Birmingham 

Sir Frederic Kenyon, formerly Director of 
the British Museum 

P.S. Noble, Professor of Humanities, 
Aberdeen 

Principal Andrew Robertson, Professor of 
Engineering, Bristol 

E. J. Salisbury, Professor at the Royal Bo- 
tanic Gardens, Kew 

J.C. Spence, Professor of Child Health 
at the University of Durham 


R. H. Tawney, Professor, 
London 


Sir Henry Tizzard, President of Magdalene 
College, Oxford 

From this list it is apparent that as 
a group those charged with the gov- 


University of 
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ernmental business of recommending 
and apportioning financial grants from 
Parliament to the universities are 
fully acquainted with and peculiarly 
sensitive to the academic needs of the 
universities including pre-eminently 
that of freedom from political control. 


Foreign-Language Tests 
at Wisconsin’ 


In 1930, the Fish Curriculum Com- 
mittee recommended for the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin “‘the increased use 
of the examination system, the differ- 
entiation of students, and the syn- 
thesis of studies.”” Mr. Cheydleur, who 
had had extensive experience with the 
Modern Foreign Language Study 
from 1924 to 1929 in test construction 
and curriculum research, was asked 
to head the program of placement and 
attainment examinations in foreign 
languages. The report describes thir- 
teen years of placement testing in 
vocabulary, reading, and grammar of 
French, German, Spanish, and Latin.‘ 
Statistical tables show the extent to 
which high-school graduates offering 
one or more foreign-language entrance 
units were advanced to courses one or 
more semesters beyond the normal 
placement, were retained at normal 
placement, or were demoted one or 
more semester-levels. Other tables 
show the success of some 8,300 place- 
ments which are estimated as saving 
about 11,000 credits toward language 
requirements. Credits for the courses 
skipped were accepted toward satis- 


3Reported by James B. Tharp, Professor of 
Education, Ohio State University. 

4Cheydleur, Frederick D. Placement Tests in 
Foreign Languages at the University of Wisconsin, 
A Forward Step in Education, 1930-1943. Madison, 
Wisconsin: Bureau of Guidance and Records of the 
University of Wisconsin, November, 1943, 39 pp. 
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fying college language requirements 
for various degrees. 

Some of the data reveal conclusively 
the advantage to students—and to 
the institution—of placing a student 
in the course appropriate to his 
measured attainment regardless of the 
time-serving certificate of the high- 
school units. Not only did 98.4 per 
cent of the 1,061 students who were 
advanced one or more semester-levels 
make marks of 4, B, or C, but the 
number of 4’s earned actually in- 
creased in proportion to the number 
of semesters skipped: advanced one 
semester, 37.7 per cent made 4; two 
semesters, 45.2 per cent; three semes- 
ters, 47.1 per cent; four semesters, 62.5 
per cent. Students held at normal 
placement and those demoted did 
consistently better work. 

It may be noted that the basis of 
success of the experiment is given in 
terms of the higher percentage of 
“satisfactory” marks (4, B, or C) 
earned by the correctly placed stu- 
dents than those earned by the 
students whose placements could not 
be adjusted due to conflict of sched- 
ules or other factors. Since marks are 
often highly unreliable when awarded 
by many different instructors on dif- 
fering criteria of evaluation, some 
attention should have been given in 
the report if provisions were used (but 
not reported) to increase the reliabil- 
ity of marks. It is the understanding 
of the reviewer that language achieve- 
ment at the University of Wisconsin 
is measured by objective tests, either 
those of established standardization 
or those constructed at the University 
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of Wisconsin, and it is presumed that 
marks are largely determined by these 
test results. There is evidence in this 
direction in the data reported on the 
use of American Council on Educa- 
tion German Reading Tests. 

It must be further noted that the 
placement testing did not take into 
account the oral-aural skills. So long 
as high-school preparation stresses 
reading, vocabulary, and grammar, 
the tests used in the programs are 
valid for placement purposes. Re- 
cently, the influence of war conditions 
and the intensive oral objectives of 
the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram have brought oral-aural skills 
into importance. Although no objec- 
tive test of oral fluency has ever been 
published (although the Testing Di- 
vision of the ASTP was about 
ready to produce experimental semi- 
objective measurements before the 
program was abandoned), there are in 
print one or two standardized aural 
tests, mostly in French. One test ex- 
ists in alternate forms in French, Ger- 
man, and Spanish. It is possible that 
future placements will need to include 
a test, at least of aural attainment. 

In November, 1942, the author sent 
out 212 questionnaires to all colleges 
and universities of more than 500 
enrollment. From the 167 replies it 
was learned that 133 institutions have 
some kind of testing program. Of 
120 having placement testing, 74 
test in foreign languages. Of 59 
who promote by placement in foreign 
languages, 23 grant course credit for 
courses skipped or exempt students 
from further work in language. 
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Tue University of Kentucky has 
approved a department of geography, 
which will probably be in operation 
by the fall quarter. 


A racutty committee on rehabilita- 
tion, to assist returning war veterans 
to adjust themselves to normal college 
life, has been appointed at Lafay- 
ette College. A number of veterans 
have already returned to college and 
have resumed their studies, maintain- 
ing about the same progress they 
made before they entered service. 


Grrrs to Hamilton College totaling 
$53,431, as the result of the 1944 
Alumni Fund and a newly established 
Friends of Hamilton Fund, were an- 
nounced recently by Thomas F. Rudd, 
acting president. The bulk of the 
money comes from the annual Alumni 
Fund to which a record number of 
contributors, 1,716, gave $48,134, 
which is 30 per cent more money than 
was raised last year. 


Wiirx the purpose of organizing into 
one body all Negro teachers of handi- 
capped children, the National Society 
of Special Education was formed at 
Hampton Institute this summer by stu- 
dents and staff members of the special- 
education department of Hampton 
Summer School. The society will 
meet annually at Hampton, which is 
the only Negro college offering sum- 
mer courses in the education of the 


deaf and blind. 





A course entitled History of Polit- 
ical Thought, which will survey the 
ideas contributed to the development 
of human freedom by China, Egypt, 
and Judaism, will be offered at Wilson 
College next fall. Each undergrad- 
uate will formulate a statement of her 
own political philosophy for the pur- 
pose of providing herself with a sound. 
basis of thought for future civic action. 


The Regional Conference on the 
Humanities of the Rocky Mountain 
and Neighboring States will continue 
for another year through contribu- 
tions from the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the Social Science 
Foundation of the University of 
Denver, and the participating colleges 
and universities. 


Aw experiment in language instruc- 
tion was undertaken at the University 
of Denver, in which 66 students from 
eleven states were participants. The 
students were assigned ten hours of 
language a week, two of instruction 
and eight of practice. Teachers who 
took part in the experiment are plan- 
ning to try out various phases of the 
Army method during this school year. 


Ix tHe number of men and women 
being trained for war industries, the 
University of California leads all other 
universities and colleges in the nation, 
according to Robert G. Sproul, who 
says that official enrollments under 
the University’s war-training pro- 
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gram from July 1, 1943, to May 31, 
1944, were 39,216, more than a tenth 
of the entire number being trained in 
the United States. Pennsylvania State 
College ranks second with 13,772, and 
Rutgers University comes third with 
12,400. Enrollment in war-training 
courses in California institutions is 
given as 61,633; in Pennsylvania col- 
leges and universities, 39,216; for New 
York, 30,508; for Illinois, 27,748; and 
for Texas, 26,335. 


Fourteen special institutes, work- 
shops, conferences, and clinics were 
held at the University of Wisconsin 
during June, July, and August. 
Among them were: the Linguistic 
Institute, School for Workers, Town- 
Country Leadership School, Institute 
on Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
Music Clinic, Institute on Profes- 
sional and Public Relations, Latin- 
American Institute, Institute for 
Superintendents and Principals, Insti- 
tute on Child Development. 


To PREVENT the “entire degeneration 
of higher education” in occupied 
Holland, 151 Dutch university pro- 
fessors and lecturers have petitioned 
Dr. Jan van Dam, secretary-general 
of the Nazi-controlled Department of 
Education, to permit ousted students 
to attend classes again and dismissed 
professors to resume their duties. The 
professors and lecturers included 40 
from the University of Utrecht, 32 
from Groningen, 32 from Amsterdam, 
30 from Delft, and 17 from Wagen- 
ingen. Their letter disclosed that the 
“doors of the State University of 
Leyden, the Free University of Am- 
sterdam, the Roman Catholic Univer- 
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sity of Nijmegen, the Roman Catholic 
Economic College of Tilburg, and the 
Netherlands Economic College at 
Rotterdam have already been closed.” 


A new four-year curriculum in home 
administration, leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in home eco- 
nomics, will start this fall at North- 
western University. The program will 
make use of laboratory equipment and 
other assets of more than $200,000 
received by the University last year 
through the acquisition of the Chicago 
School of Domestic Arts and Sciences, 
The new curriculum, launched by the 
School of Commerce, will offer 21 
courses in home economics, in addi- 
tion to many cultural courses, and is 
designed to promote wiser care of the 
family and home and to increase 
opportunities for professional careers. 


A pamputer titled Correspondence 
Courses has just been issued by the 
British Army as part of its “Educa- 
tion in Wartime Army” series. It 
gives full details of the education 
experiment which covers Army, Navy, 
and Royal Air Force personnel and 
which, during the past three years, has 
attracted nearly one hundred thousand 
students, both men and _ women, 
officers and enlisted men. The subjects 
covered include: accounting, banking, 
building, law, engineering, estate 
management, insurance law, municipal 
accounting, printing, sales manage- 
ment, secretarial work, and theology. 


Tre Association of Texas Colleges, 
on recommendation of its Committee 
on Standards and Classification, has 
revised its standards for senior and 
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junior colleges so as to permit a mem- 
ber institution to admit on “individual 
approval” any student who is eighteen 
years of age or over and has served in 
the armed forces of the United States. 
This means that such students need 
not be required to present the full 
15 standard entrance units. It is 
permissive but not mandatory for an 
institution to admit these students to 
a given curriculum. Devices to be 
used for making up the full entrance 
requirements are left to the discretion 
of each institution. Another recom- 
mendation of the Committee adopted 
by the Association permits member 
junior colleges, which hitherto have 
been debarred from doing extension 
work of any kind, to offer such work, 
when properly approved, in residence 
instruction but not by correspondence. 


Tae purpose of the recently organ- 
ized Advisory Bureau for College 
Men Returning from the Services is 
to offer free advice and guidance to 
veterans who are confused and un- 
decided about a resumption of their 
interrupted educational careers, and, 
in cases where a return to college is 
considered impractical, to direct re- 
turning college men—both — under- 
graduates and graduates—to suitable 
positions that may lead to permanent 
careers in business and industry. 

The organization, already embrac- 
ing alumni groups from nineteen 
eastern colleges, is an outgrowth of 
the War Service Bureau which, during 
a ten-month period in 1942, inter- 
viewed more than 17,000 candidates 
for commissions in the armed forces 
in what amounted to an unofficial 
preliminary screening. 
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To function effectively, the exec- 
utive council points out, the Bureau 
must have the full and active support 
of alumni interested in the future of 
college men who have been fighting in 
the war. Every college graduate, 
especially the college man in an 
executive position, should consider it 
an obligation to inform the Bureau 
about available positions in his own 
business or in any other organization 
with which he is in contact. Otherwise 
it cannot perform the task it has set 
for itself. 

The service of the Bureau is not 
limited to those who have attended 
the colleges whose alumni groups are 
participating in the program. Any 
former college student from any col- 
lege or university in the country who 
has been discharged from military 
service is eligible to receive the 
Bureau’s help. 

Men returning from the armed 
forces are at present experiencing no 
difficulty in finding work. However, 
as soon as the need arises, the Bureau 
will be prepared to start functioning. 

Persons interested in applying for 
the services of the Bureau, or in ob- 
taining additional information about 
its operation, may do so by going to 
headquarters at the Harvard Club of 
Boston, 374 Commonwealth Avenue, 
or by writing John Shillito, executive 
secretary, at that address. 


The University of Wisconsin has 
completed the second year of its ex- 
periment in housing women students. 
Twenty-two girls have lived in Groves 
Co-operative House in the sorority 
district on Langdon Street, six of 
these girls being Negro, the other six- 
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teen Jewish and Gentile. Head 
residents in this house are Mr. Donald 
Schwartz, Fellow in Economics, and 
his wife, both of whom are well versed 
in the practices of Scandinavian co- 
operatives. Such problems as arise 
in the house are not racial in their 
origins, but are due to the ordinary 
frictions found in other residences. 


The staff of the Division of Higher 
Education, United States Office of 
Education, is actively assisting col- 
leges with postwar plans. Ernest V. 
Hollis, formerly with the American 
Council on Education, is in charge of 
the work which is carried on primarily 
through regional conferences, gen- 
erally state-wide, and attended by 
representatives of the colleges and 
universities. At present, plans for 
such conferences have been initiated 
in 24 states. 

So far as its limited facilities per- 
mit, members of the Division’s staff 
will meet with other regional groups 
to participate in planning conferences. 
The United States Office of Education 
has issued a Conference Workbook on 
Problems of Postwar Higher Education, 
containing suggestions for planning the 
conference, questions for discussion, 
an extensive bibliography, and infor- 
mation concerning devices and plans 
reported by colleges and universities. 

The Ohio conference, which the 
members of all college postwar plan- 
ning committees are urged to attend, 
is to be held on November 10-11, and 
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will be open to all members of the 
teaching and administrative staffs of 
participating colleges and universities, 
as well as to representatives of sec- 
ondary schools and junior colleges 
throughout the state. The following 
eight problem areas are to be discussed 
at the conference: curriculum, meth- 
ods, and administration of the educa- 
tion of returned veterans; extension 
and correspondence courses; needed 
changes in general education; admis- 
sion of, and advanced credit for, 
returning veterans and war workers; 
vocational counseling, placement, and 
rehabilitation of those who receive 
Federal aid; personal, religious, and 
educational counseling and guidance; 
preparation of college teachers; and 
college finance and control. 

College presidents have been asked 
to suggest specific problems which 
they wish to have studied and com- 
mittees have been appointed to inves- 
tigate problems in each of the areas. 
The eight committees met in a 
preliminary conference, May 16-17, to 
plan their programs of study. At the 
general conference in November there 
will be a keynote speech followed by a 
series of seminar-type discussions led 
by the respective committees. The 
committees will gather information 
and develop proposals for discussion 
from which it is expected that definite 
reports will be developed. On the 
final day of the conference the con- 
clusions of the various discussion 
groups will be made known to all. 
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An Important Year 


HE academic year now get- 
ting under way seems to hold 
in store events of great import. 
As this is written, the American forces 
have broken out of Normandy and 
started the march toward Paris, the 
Allied armies are making slow but 
steady progress in northern Italy, the 
Russians are pounding at Warsaw, 
and there are clear signs that the Ger- 
man home front is weakening. There 
is every reason to believe that the 
war in Europe will come to an end 
before the close of the academic year 
and that it may do so by the end of 
the calendar year. The war against 
Japan is proceeding more rapidly than 
anyone dared hope a few months ago. 
The Navy has cut back its production 
of submarines and the War Produc- 
tion Board has authorized certain 
steps toward manufacturing a more 
adequate supply of civilian goods. 
Increasing numbers of veterans are 
being discharged from the armed 
forces. The “G. I. Bill of Rights,” 
with very liberal provisions for the 
education of veterans at government 
expense, has become law. Under it we 
may expect large numbers of veterans 
to enroll in colleges and universities. 
While the Army has curtailed its 
college-training program to a mere 
fraction of what it was a year ago, 
applications for admission and ad- 
vanced registration at many higher 
institutions indicate that civilian en- 





rollment will be substantially higher 
than it was last year. Probably the 
worst of the financial crisis for colleges 
and universities will soon be past. 

This does not mean, however, that 
institutions can rest on their oars; on 
the contrary, they will face very dif- 
ficult problems this year. The prob- 
lems of the government in waging 
war, difficult as they are, are simple 
compared with those which it faces in 
organizing for peace. Similarly, prob- 
lems of colleges and universities during 
the next few years will be much more 
dificult than those they faced when 
their regular programs were disrupted 
and they had to organize programs of 
training for men and women in the 
armed services. At that time they 
had to teach new courses and, in 
many cases, improvise staffs. But the 
job, if new and strange, at least was 
fairly definite. 

The problems and tasks that lie 
ahead are much less definite and 
clear-cut. There will be increased 
enrollment without staff adequate to 
take care of it. There will be increased 
demands for many kinds of service— 
correspondence and extension courses, 
refresher, reconditioning, and other 
types of short courses, and consultant 
and similar services of a great variety. 
Above all, there will be an impatience 
on the part of veterans and other 
returning students with many of the 
traditional programs of instruction, 

[Continued on page 398) 
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Contemporary Views 

THe UwniIversiry AND THE MOopeERN 
World, by Arnold S. Nash. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1944. xxiv+ 312 
pp. $2.50. 

THe HuMANITIES AFTER THE WAR, edited 
by Norman Foerster. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1944. viitg5 pp. $1.50. 

TERTIARY Epucation, dy George D. Stod- 
dard. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1944. 36 pp. 
$1.00. 

Tue Baconian Lectures. Iowa City, 
Iowa: University of lowa, 1943. 120 pp. 
$ .75. 

These several volumes do not add new 
substance to the contemporary discussion 
of what is wrong with higher education 
and how it can be made right. They sev- 
erally are traversing fields which are 
reasonably familiar and offer reinforce- 
ment to views already articulated. The 
most substantial of the volumes is that of 
Mr. Nash, in which the university and its 
curriculum are being examined in the light 
of the impact on them and through them 
of the scientific method and spirit. I can 
do no better in order to suggest the pur- 
port of this study than to quote from the 
Foreword by Reinhold Niebuhr: 

Thus the modern world, which began by 
defying the authority of a church which 
sought to bring all culture and education 
under the presuppositions of a particular 
version of the Christian faith, ends in a 
confusion and a cultural chaos which invites 
new dogmatic creeds of a lower level to bring 
discipline into life and education. 

After this critical analysis Mr. Nash seeks 
to supply a constructive answer to the 
problem of faith, freedom and education. 
He rejects both a conception of freedom which 
fails to recognize that all human activities 
must be based on a definite faith; and a 
conception of faith which denies freedom and 


leads to obscurantism. The problem which 
Mr. Nash faces is a very large one and he 
modestly refrains from seeking a definitive 
answer for it. But his analysis is a real 
contribution. It is characterized by solid 
learning, diligent scholarship and a wise com- 
prehension of all the facets of the issue. 


I am not sure that I wholly agree that 
Mr. Nash does not seek to formulate a 
definitive answer in the sense that the 
reader who is not prepared to accept the 
Christian premises of the entire discussion 
will not in turn be prepared to accept the 
tentative conclusions. Within the frame 
in which he has written, Mr. Nash has 
been informing. But today there will be 
more readers than ever before who will 
ask the author how he proposes to meet 
the issue of the enlistment of the scholar 
in saving the university if that scholar is 
not willing to accept the Christian faith. 

The several essays which make up the 
volume edited by Mr. Foerster have 
already appeared elsewhere, and their 
present unity is achieved by their com- 
mon interest in a reinstatement of the 
humanities as a dominant influence in 
the curriculum. From my point of view 
the case is persuasively presented, but | 
am not so sure that those not already con- 
vinced will find their minds changed by 
the discussions here offered. However, 
Mr. Greene and Mr. Dixon are surely the 
most cogent defenders of the faith. 

The Inglis lecture at Harvard Univer- 
sity is this year given by Commissioner 
Stoddard of New York State, and he per- 
forms an invaluable service by explaining 
something of the background, the pur- 
pose, and the potentiality of the junior- 
college movement, which he has here 
rebaptized as “tertiary education.” Mr. 
Stoddard is an educational statesman of 
the first rank. He sees education in its 
organic relation to our future society in a 
way which is all too rare among our 
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responsible administrators. Here, as in all 
of his carefully considered public utter- 
ances, he offers helpful direction to the 
movement of our thought into the future 
of educational purpose and practice. 

The lectures in the University of lowa 
series are this year keyed to the consid- 
eration of what will happen in the major 
fields of college study en peace comes. 
There is genuine excellence and timeliness 
in the presentations made. Perhaps be- 
cause of the present widespread interest 
in the problem, I find the address on 
“Religion When Peace Comes” to be one 
of the most vigorous and suggestive. It 
can certainly be commended to the many 
educators who are wondering how reli- 
gious influences can be brought to play 
a greater os than they now do in the 
conduct of higher education. 

It is no disparagement of modern edu- 
cational writing that every offering is not 
a contribution to knowledge. What we 
have to do is to re-educate and revitalize a 
large body of college teachers who tend 
to labor under pre-war conceptions and 
predispositions. It is not rhetoric to state 
that college education is again in the 
throes of a profound revolutionary move- 
ment, and these volumes are all straws in 
the wind which can help more teachers to 
get their bearings. 

Orpway TEAD 
New York City Board of 
Higher Education 


Relevant Discussion 


THE Roe or HiGHER EpucaTIon In WAR 
AND ArTER, dy J. Hillis Miller and Dor- 
othy V. N. Brooks. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1944. xii+222 pp. $2.50. 
The Associate Commissioner of Educa- 

tion for the state of New York and the 

Dean of Women of Denison University 

have collaborated in this book to present 

the results of studies and pact mes 
conducted in the state of New York since 

1941 in the field of higher education. The 

data upon which the authors’ conclusions 

are based are New York materials, but 
the discussions are generally relevant to 

American education and, therefore, the 
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book will be a welcome addition to the 
literature on postwar education. 

Here are recorded the experiences of 
New York colleges with a declining stu- 
dent body, the preponderance of women 
in the colleges, the administration of the 
Selective Service Act and its impact on 
students and faculties, deferment and 
leaves of absence for the faculty, the prob- 
lem of replacement, and the practice of 
acceleration. Also discussed are the 
demands for curriculum changes which 
come from the public, the college com- 
munity itself and the students, and the 
needs of specific fields and industries. The 
authors conclude at this point that “the 
curriculum will never be the same again; 
any postwar, nostalgic yearning for a 
college curriculum ‘as it used to be’ is 
unlikely to be realized.” 

The book has chapters on special train- 
ing programs such as civilian pilot training, 
the ESMWT and the ROTC, on college 
activity and responsibility in the field of 
civilian morale, on financing students 
through college, and on the New York 
problems of higher education and “The 
Shape of Things to Come.” 

Of most interest to those who will read 
this book is the discussion of the problems 
which higher education faces. The authors 
hold the point of view that higher educa- 
tion is in for transition and change, and 
it was due, war or no war; that after the 
last war the “back to normalcy” psychol- 
ogy affected higher education as it did all 
else; that now the opportunity is bright 
for education to try to fulfill the changing 
needs of youth; that the time is here to 
clarify the objectives of so-called “gen- 
eral education” and discover a better 
integration of general and specialized 
education. They identify the junior col- 
lege and its terminal opportunity as 
the “blind spot”’ in our system of collegiate 
offerings and point out that we have 
without any design a junior-college move- 
ment of large proportions in the student 
body which enters the four-year colleges 
to stay for one or two years. These 
students move out into society with an 
experience in unrelated courses, students 
sometimes frustrated because their college 
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training does not equip them either for 
making a living or for responsible citizen- 
ship. Dioaoue, at least fifty per cent of 
the brilliant high-school graduates do not 
get to college even for a year. 

Out of conclusions such as these have 
come the proposals in New York State 
for the establishment of “institutes” or 
junior colleges and the suggestion for a 
great number of state oo. soar for 
students at the college level. It should be 
noted also that this book takes the posi- 
tion that the American state should not 
turn over to the Federal Government the 
responsibility for financing and admin- 
istering educational programs. 

C. A. Dykstra 
University of Wisconsin 


An Appraisal 
EpucaTion Faces THE Future, dy J. B. 

Berkson. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1943. xli+345 pp. $3.50. 

The subtitle of this book, ‘““An Appraisal 
of Contemporary Movements in Sie 
tion,” well describes it; better, in fact, 
than the main title. The book is a 
competent review and appraisal of the 
general points of view of present-day 
education in the light of the social philos- 
ophy of our time and our recent past, and 
on the background of the educational 
theories and practices since Locke and 
Comenius. The treatment differs from 
that of the ordinary history of education 
in that it focuses attention on the current 
issues, particularly the general issue 
between progressive education and the 
essentialist doctrine. It would, of course, 
be an oversimplification to imply that all 
the issues could be comprehended in this 
single one, or that the majority of educa- 
tional theorists could be classified under 
one or the other head. The author points 
out that Dewey and Bode, who are com- 
monly regarded as progressives, have 
written strong criticisms of progressive 
theories. 

The book should be found useful for 
reference in courses in the history of edu- 
cation and in the philosophy of education. 
It probably will be of more interest to the 
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layman or to the teacher of academic 
subjects than as a systematic textbook jn 
history or philosophy, concentrating as 
it does on commonly discussed issues. So 
far as the reviewer can judge, it js 
sound in scholarship and well balanced in 
judgment. The argument sometimes is a 
bit involved, but, on the whole, the expo- 
sition is clear and free from unnecessary 
technicalities. 
Frank N. FREEMAN 
University of California 


A Realistic Overview 


HiGcHER EpucaTION AND THE WAR, edited 
by T. R. McConnell and Malcolm M. 
Willey. Philadelphia: American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, 
1944. vii+207 pp. (The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. 231). $2.00 (paper), 
$2.50 (cloth). 

The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science here continues its long- 
time practice of devoting a part or all of 
an issue of its well-known and valuable 
Annals to the presentation of the prin- 
cipal elements of the critical, current 
problem of higher education. What is 
more timely than a dispassionate exam- 
ination of the impact of the war upon 
our colleges, universities, and technical 
and professional institutions? This num- 
ber of the Annals contains twenty-six 
essays assembled under the editorship of 
Associate Dean McConnell and Vice- 
President Willey, of the University of 
Minnesota. Twenty-seven _ presidents, 
deans, directors, and professors of educa- 
tional institutions—twelve of these from 
the University of Minnesota—have con- 
tributed their analyses of the present and 
prophecies for the future. All in all, 
these furnish a realistic overview of the 
area of higher education, as disrupted by 
the war, together with significant fore- 
casts of tasks of rebuilding and new 
construction immediately and remotely 
ahead. 

Generally speaking, the essays, begin- 
ning with the one by George F. Zook, 
president of the American Council on 
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Education, entitled “How the Colleges 
Went to War,” and closing with Louis 
Wirth’s (Chicago) “ Postwar Political and 
Social Conditions and Higher Educa- 
tion,” are terse and well focused. They 
fall into three classes—what was, what 
is, and what should be. The discussions 
of attendance, acceleration, training pro- 
grams of the armed services, and gov- 
ernmental service of faculties present an 
adequate over-all record of the facts. 

Approximately two-thirds of the ma- 
terial deal with postwar problems. Such 
important topics as enrollment; credit for 
military gee ces general, liberal, and 
professional education; adult and ter- 
minal education; counseling of students; 
state-wide planning; and financial support 
receive short but sound consideration. 
Your reviewer gained much from Mr. 
McGrath’s (Buffalo) “General Education 
in the Postwar Period,” Mr. McConnell’s 
(Minnesota) “Liberal Education after the 
War,” Mr. Lindeman’s (Columbia) “New 
Needs for Adult Education,” Mr. Stod- 
dard’s (New York) “State-wide Planning 
for Postwar Educational Needs,” and 
especially from Mr. Wirth’s (Chicago) 
——s valuation of the older and needed 
newer higher education. 

Again it may be said that those who 
planned and accomplished this brief vol- 
ume have rendered a distinct service to 
all of those who realize that they must 
know the facts it deals with, must inter- 
pret these facts without bias, and must 
devise plans that take into account the 
limitations of graceful idealism when 
faced with the grim realism of a war- 
infected world. 

Epwarp C. E..iorr 
Purdue University 


Honor System at Swarthmore 


BREAKING THE ACADEMIC LocksTEP, dy 
Frank Aydelotte. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1944. xiii +183 pp. $2.50. 
That there is a lockstep in American 

education is obvious. Mr. Aydelotte 

thinks this is due largely to the fact that 

“we are educating more students up to a 

fair average than any country in the 
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world, but we are wastefully allowing the 
capacity of the average to prevent us 
from bringing the best up to the standard 
they could realize” (page 31). He shows 
that state universities must accept any 
applicant who has managed to obtain a 
diploma from even the poorest high school 
in the state. Feeble colleges, in order to 
survive, frequently accept with conditions 
even those who could not win a diploma. 

Mr. Aydelotte believes that a college 
education should be open to students a 
wide range of abilities, but he would have 
us rethink the type of education best 
suited to the student of mediocre ability, 
and he would rescue the able student from 
the existing lockstep which the present 
low average of ability has created. He 
would do this by means of the honors 
system borrowed in a modified form from 
Oxford and Cambridge where education 
is designed for the few and where a sharp 
distinction is drawn between the educa- 
tional sheep and goats. 

Under President Aydelotte’s guidance, 
Swarthmore has led in demonstrating 
to the American public the advantages of 
the honor system and very justifiably this 
book describes in some detail the method 
of administering it there. With the aid of 
some of his faculty, he also made a 
comprehensive study of its use in other 
colleges and universities and, to some 
extent, of its suitability on the school level. 

At Swarthmore, the honors system 
differs from that prevalent in English 
universities in that a seminar rather than 
a tutorial method is used. Thus the value 
of group experience is retained. Outside 
examiners are also introduced. The 
British practice of selecting only the able 
students for honors work is maintained, 
but Swarthmore reserves this experience 
for the last two years of college. 

Mr. Aydelotte is convinced from his 
experience and the testimony of his stu- 
dents that the close and informal contact 
with mature minds of the faculty and this 
shifting of the responsibility for learning 
to the shoulders of the student through 
his independent and intensive study 
makes for “a true adventure in study and 
thinking,” but I cannot see why he does 
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not consider extending it to all students 
at Swarthmore. If the aim of education 
is to use the experiences which a college 
has to offer for the development of the 
maximum maturity of each student, 
surely the not-so-able student would also 
profit if his thinking was developed by the 
seminar experience and by he oppor- 
tunity for independent work. I would 
even predict that many, when released 
from the lockstep, would surprise Mr. 
Aydelotte by promoting themselves speed- 
ily to the superior group. Moreover, it is 
our experience at Sarah Lawrence College 
that Freshmen and Sophomores can both 
acquire basic factual information and put 
it to excellent use in their thinking much 
more effectively by the seminar method 
and the experience of independent research 
than by any lockstep method. 

Mr. Aydelotte demonstrates that the 
honors system cracks the academic lock- 
step wide enough to give freedom for real 
learning to the selected few. With a little 
more boldness and a little more confidence 
in the genuine desire of most students of 
even moderate ability to educate them- 
selves, provided the material offered is of 
reasonable value, might not an extension 
of the honors system break the academic 
lockstep wide open? 

Does not the rigid plan of two years of 
general education followed by two years 
of specialization also savor of the aca- 
demic lockstep? Is the end of the soph- 
omore year always the real point at which 
one should begin to specialize? 

ConsTANCE WARREN 
Sarah Lawrence College 


On Learning a Foreign Language 
THe Loom or Lanouace, by Frederick 
Bodmer. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., 1944. x+692 pp. $3.75. 
Apparently the primary purpose of this 
book is to cielo adults to learn a 
foreign language, for the purpose of con- 
tributing to “the world’s peace”’ (page 3), 
and reading foreign yearbooks and period- 
icals on science and the “statistics of 
social welfare” (page 5). The author 


argues that it is not difficult to acquire a 
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foreign language if one knows what 
elements of .its grammar are important, 
suggests various short cuts, and A sn by 
word lists the large amount of identity in 
the vocabularies of European languages. 

In addition, the author argues that a 
knowledge of the historical relationships 
of languages helps adults to acquire a 
strange language, and hence he devotes 
large space to general linguistics; inci- 
dentally, he gives much attention to 
modern English grammar and usage—on 
both subjects displaying great erudition 
and modern ideas. Finally, he devotes 
two chapters to a consideration of the 
efforts to devise a useful auxiliary 
language. 

Certainly the effect of this combination 
of subjects is a decided lack of unity, not 
improved by the order in which topics are 
arranged. The adult studying a foreign 
language would stand a better chance if 
much of the general linguistics were 
omitted (What use to him is discussion of 
the dual number in Germanic or Japanese 
use of Chinese ideograms?). On the other 
hand, if the material on acquiring lan- 
guages were omitted, and a more logical 
order of what remains were devised, a 
useful treatise on general linguistics could 
be made. 

Though, by calling English Anglo- 
American, the author seeks to attract 
Americans, he exhibits no knowledge of 
usage in America, and some of his state- 
ments about sounds will give many 
Americans wrong ideas: for example, 
Dutch final -en is “pronounced like -er 
in father” (page 230). Also un-American 
are the many expressions of resentment 
at an upper class: “We have not yet got 
away eo education designed for the 
sons of gentlemen” (page 5. See also 
pages 65, 114, 476). Allied with this is a 
frequently expressed dislike of highly 
inflected languages such as Latin (pages 
117, 323). 

Some errors: (page 88) Not only are 
am and is not from the speech of the early 
Britons; practically nothing in English 
is (page 89). Weas should be waes (page 
93). The exemplary use of andswerian 1s 
unfortunate, because the Old English 
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form of the past is andswerode not and- 
swerede (page 183). Americans use the 
term Indo-European, not Aryan (page 
200). The transitive verbs exemplify 
umlaut, not (as implied) ablaut (page 


323). All recent scholars pronounce 
df. sc in the same way as German sch. 
J. R. Huvsert 
University of Chicago 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS: Two ANNIVERSARY 
SKETCHES OF NEw JERSEY COLLEGE 
ror Women, by Rosamond Sawyer 
Moxon and Mabel Clarke Peabody. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey: New 
— College for Women, Rutgers 

niversity, 1943. xvi+74 pp. $1.00. 

The title is indicative of the nature and 
purpose of this book. In an interesting 
way the authors have portrayed the 
growth of New Jersey College for Women. 
The first section, ““A History of a 
bles,’ by Mrs. Moxon pays tribute to the 
New Jersey State Federation of Women’s 
Club which was largely responsible for 
founding the College. She speaks of 
Mabel Smith Douglass, founder of the 
College, as “that rare person, a practical 
dreamer.”” Throughout this section, bits 
of educational enti appear and 
make the volume of greater interest and 
value to persons who have had no direct 
contact with the College; for example, 
“ten to fifteen years ago there was in 
various other phases of the College pro- 
gram a tendency to credit young people 
with a maturity which subsequently 
turned out to be too thin for heavy duty” 
(page 8). Certain quaint practices of the 
early years are described, and the effects 
of the war are well set forth. The second 
section of the book is largely an analysis of 
the status of the alumnae of the College 
which is doubtless of great interest to the 
alumnae and to individuals concerned 
with statistical analyses of the activities 
of college-trained women. 

The book is a worth-while contribution 
to the history of the higher education of 
women in the United States. 

C. C. McCracken 
Tavares, Florida 
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In a Moralistic Tone 


How To Pass a Written ExamMInaTION, 
by Harry C. McKown. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1943. 
x+162 pp. $1.50. 

This book, written in a moralistic tone, 
attempts to point out to the student why 
he should like to take examinations; how 
to prepare for them emotionally, physic- 
ally, and even mentally; how to answer 
essay as well as objective questions; and 
what to do after the examination is over. 

In the three chapters on preparation 
for the examination, the author offers a 
number of good suggestions, but these are 
overelaborated. Emotional preparation 
for a test, according to the author, lies in 
that nice state between worry and con- 
fidence. This neatly balanced emotional 
state can be achieved by understanding 
and appreciating the purpose and place of 
the examination, by considering each 
classroom activity as an examination, and 
by considering the examination as a sort 
of game. Physical preparation primarily 
involves keeping in good health and 
especially securing sufficient sleep. Mental 
preparation involves sufficient and proper 
review before the examination. 

The general suggestions for taking the 
examination have to do with the physical 
arrangements, habits of work, and ethics. 
The obvious nature of these suggestions 
is somewhat annoying; for example, “get 
to the examination on time,” “make 
yourself physically comfortable,” “ignore 
all distractions,” “when time is up, 
stop,” and “be honest.” 

The suggestions for answering essay 
questions are designed to stimulate the 
student into reading the test directions 
and planning carefully at the beginning 
of the examination, organizing the an- 
swers, expressing the ideas in as good 
form as possible, and reviewing or 
re-reading the examination answers before 
turning in the paper. The suggestions for 
answering the objective questions attempt 
to show the student how to guess more 
intelligently. 

It is unlikely that the average student, 
as a result of reading this book, will change 
his examination marks from failure to 
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excellent. He may, if he follows some of 
the suggestions given, earn additional 
examination credit without increasing his 
comprehension of the subject-matter of 
the course. An examination is merely a 
sample of the information, understand- 
ings, and skills the student is expected to 
acquire as a result of a particular course 
of study. Preoccupation with the sample 
causes the students to lose sight of 
the main objectives and the whole range 
of material involved in the course. 
This book is primarily devoted to aiding 
the student to demonstrate competence 
on the examination sample _ without 
necessarily achieving the major objectives 
of the entire course. 

The majority of the suggestions offered 
are so obvious that most students should 
know them after taking one or more 
examinations. If the student has not 
already learned most of them as a result 
of a limited experience with tests, he will 
have difficulty in absorbing the more than 
150 suggestions presented in this book. 

BENJAMIN BLoom 
University of Chicago 


Understanding Government 
A. GORDON DEWEY 


[Continued from page 356] 
and widespread understanding of the 
major forces operating in political life, 
in the international as in the domestic 
sphere, and of the purport of conflict- 
ing ideologies, aims, and programs— 
even for emancipation from that 
uncritical devotion to archaic political 
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forms and principles which is so char- 
acteristically the besetting sin of our 
native Babbittry. [Vol. XV, No. 4] 


An Important Year 
[Continued from page 391) 

and a demand for programs which are 
functional in meeting individual and 
social needs. This does not mean that 
service men will be interested only in 
college work which contributes directly 
to making a living. On the contrary, 
they will be eager for instruction 
which will contribute to their effect- 
iveness in such areas as citizenship, 
health, and family life. But they will 
be intolerant of courses or curriculums 
which do not come to grips with 
the actual problems of living which 
the ordinary man faces. They will be 
impatient with admission policies, 
prerequisite requirements, and other 
practices which emphasize the formal 
rather than the substantial aspects of 
the student’s competence. 

Instead of relaxing and taking life 
easy, colleges and universities should 
redouble their efforts to examine care- 
fully the needs of their constituencies, 
appraise critically existing offerings 
and procedures, and revise them in 
the light of their findings. We hope 
during the year to present a number 
of articles showing what individual 
institutions and groups of institutions 
are doing along these lines. 


R. H. E. 








